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Creativity 
Some Random Notes to a Systematic Consideration * 
LEopoLp BELLAK, M.D. 


Since creativity constitutes the es- 
sence of life itself, anything that might 
be said about it is necessarily frag- 
mentary. Economic, historic, sociolo- 
gic, biologic, and other aspects cannot 
be considered here. I want to permit 
myself however the expansive luxury 
of an overview of at least six major 
variables of the psychological view of 
creativity: The psychological study of 
the product of creativity, the creative 
process, the creative personality, the 
creative experience, the role-playing 
of the creative person, and the rela- 
tion of psychotherapy to creativity. 

In enumerating these facets of the 
topic, I wish to emphasize parentheti- 
cally that a discussion of creativity in 
a very general way often leads to much 
confusion: while the above enumer- 
ated aspects of creativity are, of course, 
highly interdependent, they contain a 
measure of independence and need to 
be considered separately. 

Aside from the limitations of the 
topic to the psychological and the re- 
striction to six aspects of this level of 
behavior, I will further stress one 
particular view: the ego psychological 
vantage point. I do not want to over- 
look other and greatly related proposi- 
tions; however, the ego-psychological 
approach deserves special emphasis 
because it has been relatively neglected 
until now and offers special promise.” 


’ Presidential Address delivered to the Society 
for Projective Techniques and Rorschach 
Institute, at the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, August 
28th, 1958, Washington, D.C. 

* The topic of this paper makes it appropri- 
ate to contemplate creative aspects of this 
presentation. Only little claim is made for 
originality of this present contribution (or 
for the exhaustiveness of treatment, or for 
adequacy of coverage of bibliographic refer- 
ences) . Anyone working in the field of psy- 
chodynamics is likely to find, after the feel- 
ing of having made a new discovery, that 


THE Propuct OF CREATIVITY 


The product of creativity is the 
fossil of the creative act. It has the 
advantage of all fossils — in holding 
still for study — and the disadvantage 
of permitting only retrospective, 
“postdictive’ (G. W. Allport’s (2) 
term) inferences. 

The product of the creative act is 
quite properly our first consideration 
at this occasion because, as psycho- 
logists particularly concerned with 
projective techniques, certain types of 
creative products are our daily con- 
cern. An advance in technique was 
attained when, in addition to test re- 
sults, we learned to note all behavioral 
evidences of the creative act of re- 
sponding to projective stimuli — as 





Freud said it all long ago, and better. 


In the particular field of creativity — and 
especially as related to art — it is likely that 
anything Freud had not elaborated, Ernst 
Kris explored .in detail, especially in his 
volume of papers on “Psychoanalytic Ex- 
plorations in Art.” (24) It was Ernst Kris 
himself who, more than twenty years ago, 
introduced me to the concept of “after-dis- 
covery” — which happens in all fields, of 
course. Psychoanalytic authors, specifically, 
often start with premises taken from one of 
Freud’s papers and proceed to what is to the 
authors honestly enough a new insight, a 
new discovery. Only later does it become 
apparent that Freud had elaborated the 
same point in some other paper of his, or 
that some other author had also proceeded 
from the same Freudian premises and ar- 
rived at the same concept; yet all concerned 
feel understandably very proprietary. 

Much of what is often at best considered 
“unconscious plagiarism”, namely — a 
wholesale lifting of someone else’s thoughts 
without conscious remembrance of the ori- 
ginal source — is probably of the level of 
“after-discovery”, or concurrent discovery of 
what is part of the “Zeitgeist”. It happens 
to all of us who are creative at all. One can 
take solace in the fact that such creative 
emergence of new configurations is such a 
small | removed from the original as to 
warrant little narcissistic investment. 
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well as to study the evidence of the 
creative process in sequence analysis 
and also to analyze the standard de- 
fenses in the projective record. 

Edward M. Burchard (13) present- 
ed a scholarly paper “On the Use of 
Projective Techniques in the Analysis 
of Creativity” as his distinguished 
presidential address to the Society in 
1952. His paper offers a lucid discus- 
sion and a careful review of the rele- 
vant literature available up to that 
time. He considered the topic broad- 
ly; however, I think he focussed pri- 
marily on “how to identify a specially 
creative person” — “how to infer un- 
usual creative ability’ — from a proj- 
ective record. Burchard did not find 
many encouraging data. 

There may be at least four reasons 
for this fact: First: I believe that the 
unconscious and preconscious factors 
involved in creation often also neces- 
sitate a conscious factor — a mental 
set — and sometimes special cues to 
create — and that this mental set is 
often stimulus-bound to a specific situ- 
ation — the special workroom, the 
special view, isolation, noise, a draw- 
ing board, etc.; not only may the spe- 
cial set not be available in projective 
settings — our stimuli may not tap 
their resources. Only a part of that 
condition lies, I believe, in the fact 
that some of our stimuli — such as the 
TAT cards — are often considered 
un-esthetic in nature by artists. 

Second: creativity is often a process 
which has to reach the emergent level 
in its own course: the creative person 
sometimes has to be “moved” to cre- 
ate; in projective testing we command 
them to create. In analyzing projective 
records we assume that all forms of 
creativity are permanently operant 
variables of personality in all creative 
people. (See below, under four) * This 





*1 have the unsupported notion that artistic 
perception — as one form of creative experi- 
ence — may be a more stable variable than 
artistic expression. While the two can, of 
course, not be very well separated, they may 
occur in relatively pure states in the critic 
on the one hand, and in the “primitive” 
artist on the other hand. Also, more often 
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assumption may hold true for some 
people — it may be cyclic or it may be 
sporadically emergent in others. 

The third problem in making in- 
ferences from a creative product (of 
which projective techniques are one 
example) about the creative act and 
the creative personality is the fact that 
the product is an epiphenomenon, the 
Gestalt, the final configuration of 
many variables. 

In this sense the creative product 
is similar to all data used for diagnosis 
— be it clinical, medical, psychiatric 
or, I think, geologic, economic, or of 
any other nature. We deal with a 
facet which is not only the resultant 
of many factors, but of many different 
ones in different cases. My own con- 
ception of schizophrenia (11), simi- 
larly, is that the epiphenomenon may 
be the final common path of many 
different etiologies. Helen Sargent 
(29) has splendidly illustrated, in her 
pyramid of diagnostic inferences, the 
multiplicity of levels involved in a 
diagnosis and the uselessness of ex- 
pecting specific signs.* 

If we speak of the identification of 
creative ability — of the creative per- 
son as a specific problem of diagnosis 
— just as in the diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia or other syndromes — a few 
more general remarks are necessary 
here. 

Behind the sign-approach, behind 
the entire idea of diagnosis by rela- 
tively few variables of high abstrac- 
tion, lies a misconception of the idea 
of determinism, It is as if in such a 
case, the nineteenth century idea of a 
simple cause and effect-single chain of 
events would be the conceptual frame 
of reference. I believe that such a mis- 
conception of determinism has been 
basic to some of the methodology of 
psychoanalytic practice as well as to 
diagnosis by projective techniques. 





than not, in artists as well as in scientists, 
creative experience, creative conception may 
be pleasure, while expression may be labor. 
* We hardly can think of any clinical entities 
anymore which can be reliably related to a 
few criteria. Not only love “is a many splen- 
dored thing.” 
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LEOPOLD BELLAK 


While I am leaving a detailed discus- 
sion of this topic for another paper 
(12), I want to mention briefly here 
that probability theory cannot only 
be well applied to psychoanalytic psy- 
chodynamics — in therapy and in 
diagnostic testing — but that it has 
some definite practical advantages for 
inferences from the latent to the mani- 
fest problem in testing. Some of the 
difficulties of identifying the creative 
personality by projective techniques 
are of the order of this level. 

If one appreciates not only the 
multi-valence of isolated behavioral 
signs, but also the vast variety of dif- 
ferent variables resulting in a certain 
final common path (such as the crea- 
tive product), it is not surprising to 
find some failures in common de- 
nominators among groups of creative 
people, if only relatively molar epi- 
phenomenal criteria are studied. I will 
elaborate this point in the discussion 
of the creative personality. 

A fourth level of difficulties with 
the diagnosis of creativity and any 
other diagnoses lies probably in the 
fact that our concept of diagnosis is 
still very much geared to the days of 
static psychology and descriptive psy- 
chopathology. We have learned to 
speak of adaptive syndromes rather 
than nosological entities and talk in 
terms of organismic defenses in psy- 
chodynamics as well as in medicine. 
Nevertheless, the whole concept of 
repeat reliability of personality tests 
is predicated upon the notion that 
the personality stays more or less the 
same and that if we have a good test 
the results ought to stay pretty much 
the same. One particular fallacy has 
already been widely recognized, name- 
ly, that different tests may explore 
different facets of the personality and 
therefore need not give identical re- 
sults. It has not been recognized suf- 
ficiently that personality syndromes 
vary at different times and that the 
extent of variability over a period of 
time is probably one of the most im- 
portant and least known personality 
indices. 
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If diagnosis is made in terms of ego 
functions it is obvious that these ego 
functions fluctuate all the time, in 
steady interaction with the momentary 
external changes of reality, most pro- 
nouncedly in the daily cycle, in the 
menstrual cycle, during the develop- 
mental stages of childhood, adoles- 
cence, maturity, involution, and 
senescence. 

Some people have wider swings of 
ego functions than others and some 
ego functions swing wider than others. 
Treating people everyday, one has a 
chance to observe the vast differences 
as well as the similarities: a patient 
who can hardly be trusted to find his 
way across the street one day may do 
excellent reality testing some other 
day. In that sense I would modify 
“once a schizophrenic, always a schizo- 
phrenic” to “once a schizophrenic, 
maybe some other time a schizophre- 
nic.” : 

Clinically, empirically there is much 
case material to support the idea that 
at least in some people the degree of 
variability seems to be fixed: there are 
patients on record, schizophrenics, 
manics, neurotics who have had sev- 
eral episodes of disturbance, each of 
them going only so far and no further 
— running the same course over a 
lifetime. It would seem as though 
there were some individual equili- 
brium which — as in the general 
course of pneumonia — leads to defi- 
nite stages (before the antibiotics) 
with a final lysis if all goes well. There 
are some people who remain border- 
line schizophrenics all their lives and 
never go further. Therefore, I believe 
that no diagnostic statement is com- 
plete without a statement as to the 
probable stability or variability of the 
syndrome. This should not be mis- 
taken for a statement that there are no 


stable syndrome formations — there 
are stable and unstable ones, in differ- 
ent people. 


Now that I have permitted myself 
this digression: what does it all have 
to do with the creative personality and 
with using the product of creativity, 


EDUCATION LigRary 
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the projective test protocol for identi- 
fying the creative person? I am certain 
you have surmised: creativity may be 
a stable variable in some, present in 
relation to all stimuli at all times of 
the creative person’s life; or, it may be 
a selective, only sporadically present 
personality syndrome in others. There- 
fore, it may be impossible to diagnose 
creativity in some people (known to 
be creative in some ways at some 
times) at certain times with certain 
tests. 

Relatively little needs to be said by 
me today about the dimensions of the 
product of creativity since relatively 
much has been said about it before. 
Principally, we could fairly well de- 
scribe a piece of art or the creation of 
a new scientific Gestalt, or other crea- 
tive products in terms of metapsycho- 
logy: the adaptive, dynamic, economic, 
and structural aspects, as well as 
genetic and topical factors. In connec- 
tion with the latter, the contribution 
of preconscious mentation has been 
particularly stressed recently. While 
in earlier decades, the analysis of the 
content (of literature, sculpture, etc.) 
of libidinal aspects was in the fore- 
ground, ego-psychological considera- 
tions are more in focus today. 


Long ago I spoke of adaptive, ex- 
pressive, and projective facets in the 
Rorschach and TAT protocols (3). 
Later, I revised the idea of projective 
components to the wider frame of ap- 
perceptive distortion (1). Now, I 
would like to broaden the base a little 
more by saying that under the adap- 
tive components of the product we 
would subsume what was contributed 
by the autonomous ego functions, as 
Hartmann (17a) has called them, the 
contribution of the relatively conflict- 
free sphere of the ego. Apperceptive 
distortion I would now wish to have 
understood as referring to all the 
factors which represent compromise 
formations of conflict of forces, in- 
cluding all the features of what is or- 
dinarily considered defensive in psy- 
choanalysis (and which are, of course, 
part of the adaptation, broadly speak- 


ing) and some that are not usually 
mentioned in clinical writings: prin- 
ciples of resolution formulated in 
Gestalt-psychological and _learning- 
theory terms. 


First in 1950 (4), and more exten- 
sively in 1952 I discussed degrees of 
participation of ego functions on a 
continuum in various creative prod- 
ucts — problem-solving, preconscious 
fantasy, daydreams, hypnogogic phe- 
nomena and dreams (5).5 This was 
later described again in 1954 by both 
Schafer (30) and by myself (6). I 
have also had many previous occa- 
sions to point out the relevance of 
psychoanalytic theory to projective 
testing (9, 10). 

The expressive aspect of the crea- 
tive product is still the relatively least 
explored. For a long time we have 
known some clinical features; the 
delicate, detailed productions of the 
obsessively inclined, the slap-dash, 
broadly conceived work of the ex- 
pansive, elated or hysterical person- 
ality, etc. 

Fries and Woolf (16) have sug- 
gested that congenital activity types 
may be forerunners of expressive 
style (as well as a basis for choice of 
defenses) . Spitz’ (34) work has some 
potential bearing on psychoanalytic 
formulations of expressive behavior. 
Sheldon (32) suggests a relationship 
between somatotypes and expressive 
styles. Certain defenses seem to de- 
termine expressive style: denial leads 
to a centrifugal type of talking, in 
telling TAT stories or in hypomanic 
expression in any medium. Isolation 
may express itself in formal, emaci- 
ated, heaven-striving sculpture. 

There seems little question that 
early libidinal over-stimulation is 
likely to lead to great motor restless- 





5 The concept of vigilance bridges adaptive 
and defensive factors: under certain strin- 
gent circumstances cognitive acuity is in- 
creased (the recognition of food by a hun- 
gry person), aside from the fact that com- 
a projection may take place (as 

rst clearly shown in the much overlooked 
work by Levine, Chein and Murphy (27). 
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ness, and_a great intensity in expres- 
sion of any nature. 

Again, I have to refer to the discus- 
sion of the creative personality for an 
elaboration of this point. Meanwhile 
it seems certainly safe to say that the 
study of expressive dimension has 
been the most neglected thus far, 
probably because ego-psychological 
considerations of the use of the motor 
apparatus have not been developed 
well enough. Both psychoanalytic 
studies proper and__ psychological 
methods, such as figure drawing, as 
well as the recent studies of psycho- 
motor aspects of mental illness by 
King (21), are likely to lead to fur- 
ther contributions in this area. I am 
especially hopeful that a systematic 
use of Mira’s Myokinetic Psychodiag- 
nostic Method (28) (which we have 
finally succeeded in bringing to the 
American scene) will prove valuable. 
Clinical studies, using the MKP as 
already undertaken by Finn (14), as 
well as careful longitudinal studies of 
child development by means of the 
MKP, should prove very helpful. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


Much romanticizing has been done 
in the past, and not by poets alone, 
about the creative process. The essen- 
tial contributions to its rational un- 
derstanding have been made by Hart- 
mann and by Kris, with their over- 
lapping concepts of “self-exclusion of 
the ego” and “regression in the serv- 
ice of the ego.” In short, the ego 
regresses or excludes itself, thus per- 
mitting an emergence of unconscious 
material. In a rapid oscillation, as 
Kris has pointed out, between regres- 
sion and full vigilance, adaptive and 
emergent qualities of the creative 
product become integrated. 

These concepts are by now well 
enough known not to need detailed 
discussion here, with the exception of 
possibly adding some additional 
qualifications. 

First, it might be useful to reformu- 
late “regression in the service of the 
ego” as “a brief, oscillating, relative 
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reduction of certain adaptive func- 
tions of the ego in the service of (i.e., 
for the facilitation of) other, specifi- 
cally the ‘synthetic’ ego functions.” 
What happens is that cognitive, selec- 
tive, adaptive functions are decreased; 
this weakens the sharply defined 
boundaries of figure and ground, of 
logical, temporal, spatial, and other 
relations, and permits them to re- 
order themselves into new configura- 
tions® with new boundaries, under the 
scrutiny of the again sharply func- 
tioning adaptive forces. 

If analogies help, one might com- 
pare this process to stepping back 
from a picture in order to lose sight 
of the details of brushstroke, to see 
all the facets of the whole. Nearly 
everyone has had the experience of 
acquiring new insights in a state of 
weakened ego functioning: in the 
process of falling asleep, while being 
very tired, Or intoxicated, etc. Of 
course, one’s critical faculties are also 
impaired to the extent that something 
may appear to be brilliant to one in 
that state which would appear inane 
in a fully functioning state; but that 
is not the whole explanation since 
people who have trained themselves 
to recall from hypnagogic states often 
record ideas which still seem very 
creative and useful the next morning. 

Our main concern above was to 
stop speaking of “the ego” as an 
entity and to speak of different ego 
functions interacting at different 
levels of efficiency at the same time. 

Secondly, some elaboration on the 
concept of “regression”: some thought 
has been given to whether this in- 
volves primarily a topological regres- 
sion or a temporal (ego) regression 
(to earlier points of libidinal organi- 
zation). In the first case we are con- 
cerned with a change from the con- 
scious to the preconscious or uncon- 
scious. In the second instance we are 
concerned with a regression to earlier, 





* Whether these configurations have artistic 
or scientific or other content, is of course a 
— of other personality variables (see 

iscussion of creative personality) . 
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childhood levels of functioning. The 
distinction cannot be made quite 
definite since, by definition, noncon- 
scious thinking involves primary 
process thinking of infancy and child- 
hood. 

It will be more precise to say that a 
topological regression of the adaptive, 
cognitive processes (as one ego func- 
tion) takes place which involves 
simultaneously a temporal regression 
to primary process levels; the syn- 
thetic function does not regress at all 
but remains, or rises in fact, to opti- 
mal levels. 

Increased emphasis has_ recently 
been placed upon the role of the pre- 
conscious in the creative process. The 
work and concepts of Fisher (15), 
Klein (23), and Kubie (26) have 
suggested that not only is there much 
preconscious perception which con- 
stantly shapes integral parts of con- 
scious mentation: Kubie particularly 
stresses the fact that conscious menta- 
tion is only a small sample of the 
stream of preconsciousness; electronic 
models, specifically of the scanning 
process, have been employed as anal- 
ogies. 

In describing regression in the serv- 
ice of the ego, we make specific use of 
Gestalt concepts in addition to psy- 
choanalytic hypotheses. The concep- 
tion of boundaries is not alien to psy- 
choanalysis, since Freud and Federn 
and Schilder used it in various forms 
in relation to the self concept. The 
concept of figures and ground, of their 
reversibility, of the degrees of clear 
definition of their relationship and 
their boundaries as well as the emer- 
gence of new wholes seems to be ex- 
ceptionally useful for the understand- 
ing of the creative process. 

I have had previous occasion (6) 
to discuss the creative process and the 
continuum from the purposive con- 
scious problem-solving type of think- 
ing to guided fantasy as in the pro- 
jective techniques, daydream, precon- 
scious fantasy, hypnagogic pheno- 
mena, and dream proper. What varies 
is the degree of participation of ex- 
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ternal stimuli via adaptive ego func- 
tions — highest in purposive be- 
havior, lowest in the dream. “Good 
responses” to projective stimuli in- 
volve rapidly oscillating “regression 
in the service of the ego” as we have 
recast it above. Only in this way do 
we draw responses which are adap- 
tively related enough to the stimulus: 
for instance, to give some “popular” 
responses on the Rorschach and yet 
permit enough emergence of precon- 
scious or unconscious material to 
avoid sterile constriction of the im- 
poverished ego (which expends most 
of its energy on countercathexis, on 
holding disruptive forces at bay.) 

Observing the relationship between 
regression and adaptation should be a 
good measure of a potentially creative, 
inventive, flexible mind. I do not 
think that we have better instruments 
than projective techniques for this 
purpose at present. 


THE CREATIVE PERSONALITY 


The attempt to define and circum- 
scribe a concept leads very easily to 
statements by opposites and contrasts. 
It is interesting that by implication, 
at least, the creative individual has 
been frequently compared to the non- 
creative, formal, administrative, well- 
organized one; e.g.: William James 
placed the “tough-minded” and the 
“tender-minded” into similar contra- 
distinction as Schiller put the Klassis- 
che and the Romantische personality, 
and as Spengler conceived of the Ap- 
polonian and the Dyonisian types.* 

In more clinical terms, less rigidly 
bi-polar (and rather in terms of a 
bimodal curve), I am inclined to as- 
sociate the more creative person with 
the hysterical personality and the less 
creative one with the more obsessive 
character. It is my hunch that truly 
outstandingly creative people have a 





7“Ege head” and “fathead” of current politi- 

cal parlance roughly correspond to tender- 
minded and toughminded: the former have 
a greater tolerance of ambiguity, are more 
creative, openminded, the latter are more 
constricted, rigid, smooth, and, alas, usually 
in control. 
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heavy component of both the rigid 
and the loose, in various temporal re- 
lation to each other, or else we have 
the critic, on the one hand, and the 
gifted dilettante on the other. Jones 
(20) in his commemorative lectures 
on Freud, discusses the psychology of 
genius and the latter’s occasional 
naive, credulous attitude and subse- 
quent’ acuity. By and large, though, 
creativity is associated with, though 
not identical with, the ability to bear 
ambiguity, to permit the regression of 
the adaptive ego functions in the serv- 
ice of ae ego as discussed under the 
creative process. 

The above are statements about 
certain dynamic aspects of the crea- 
tive personality.’ It is already clear 
from our discussion of the creative 
process that regression in the service 
of the ego will not be useful unless 
there is a frequent oscillation to in- 
creased acuity, reality testing, and a 
good measure of organizational ca- 
pacity as well as frustration tolerance. 

Aside from these dynamic aspects, 
certain other characteristics can prob- 
ably be described as applicable to 
most creative people, be they artists 
or scientists or active in other fields of 
endeavor. I believe it is useful to 
speak here of something like a G 
factor, as proposed for the concep- 
tualization of intelligence. As else- 
where (11) I would suggest that this 





*It is tempting but difficult to attach value 
judgments, such as saying that the creative 
personality is more valuable than the “ad- 
ministrative” one. There may possibly be 
more admiration for the creative act than 
for the administrative one; though again, 
personality differences are likely to account 
for differences in values. Even the proposi- 
tion that an insight, a new ‘‘aha” experi- 
ence, beholding of the creative act of the 
genius give exceptional pleasure, is not 
quite tenable. Some people derive great 
pleasure from a well-ordered, smooth-run- 
ning “machinery” be it metallic, or human, 
or reflected in the orderliness of beautiful 
crystals or in conceptual or administrative 
activities. Furthermore, the “tough-minded”, 
orderly, academic psychologists frequently 
feel disdain for the clinician who has greater 
tolerance of ambiguity — I suspect they have 
disdain of the “clean” for the “dirty.” (8) 
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G factor relates to a certain quality of 
the ego, a certain capacity for crea- 
tivity, which is accompanied by and 
integrated with many § functions to 
account for specific aspects of crea- 
tivity (following Spearman’s concept 
of intelligence as G plus s', s?, 5°, 
etc.), specific talents in different 
fields. 

I am not sure what the G factor of 
creativity involves. There has been 
some suggestion that familial, genetic 
aspects may sometimes play a role 
though not at other times, apparent- 
ly. Whether inherited or acquired, the 
ability for regression in the service of 
the ego seems likely to be part of it, as 
much as is the ego function of syn- 
thesis. 

Other general factors are likely to 
hold for all creative people: They 
probably share a more than average 
degree of narcissism: inasmuch as 
creativity hardly becomes manifest 
without a mental set of wanting to 
produce and of valuing one’s produc- 
tion (as an extension of oneself) , this 
seems empirically a reasonable as- 
sumption. Such a set is likely to in- 
volve both a narcisstic involvement of 
the creative process and its specific 
features, e.g., the thought processes or 
esthetic perception bodily movement 
as well as a narcisstic overcathexis of 
the self (the clear-cut distinction of 
narcissistic cathexes of individual ego 
functions and of the self we owe to 
Hartmann (18)). However, the nar- 
cissistic investment of the self is ap- 
parently not necessarily a part of the 
creative person: Einstein is said to 
have been unnarcissistic in that sense, 
not vain or exhibitionistic or arro- 
gant in the way of Picasso nor even 
in the way Beethoven is said to have 
behaved (36). It would not be wise, 
however, to separate artists from sci- 
entists there because occasionally 
great scientists are not without much 
narcissism of the self. 

Another general feature likely to 
hold, almost automatically, in rela- 
tion to the above statements, is the 
fact that object relations are not like- 
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ly to be at their best in creative peo- 
ple, as a result of their narcissism. 
This does not mean to say that they 
may not be sociable or what is known 
as extraverted: in these latter we sus- 
pect that if one could study fantasies, 
dreams, and other latent evidences of 
object relations, they would appear 
to have poor object relations too. 

In many creative people object re- 
lations are likely to be poor in terms 
of the analytic model of having 
achieved both “object constancy” 
(19) and of genitality; they are, in 
fact, likely to have an overemphasis on 
certain pre-genital aspects. E. Klein 
(22) has suggested some general fac- 
tors for creativity in the field of plastic 
art. He maintains that the child has 
strong anthropomorphic relatedness to 
the world which is lost in the course of 
normal development, but which is re- 
tained in those who become plastic 
artists. These artists retain the child’s 
interest in textures because of a diffi- 
culty in their relationship to people. 
He implies, in other words, a certain 
defensive failure of progression from 
a relationship to the inanimate to ani- 
mate objects. To be sure, only in the 
schizophrenic is this failure to progress 
(according to Klein) primarily substi- 
tutive: in the artists he considers it 
largely additive. 

This consideration brings us quite 
easily to a discussion of the s factors 
since, to a considerable extent, the 
specific pregenital function developed 
in a given person and even the speci- 
fic type of object disturbance is likely 
to be highly correlated to the particu- 
lar form of creativity. 

To choose an easy example: the 
great dancer is likely to have a vast 
investment in her body, deriving a 
great measure of pleasure from rhyth- 
mic muscular activity; as we know, 
this may often involve a large lack of 
interest in heterosexual or any sexual 
genital activity despite the images the 
dancer creates for the audience. It is 
hard for the admiring male to under- 
stand that the ballerina’s pleasure lies 
primarily in the feeling of overcoming 
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gravity, of flying on her own, of mar- 
velous command of her muscles; in 
the ideals of the textbooks she may 
have neutralized or sublimated a cer- 
tain amount of direct (sexual) drive 
gratification for the sake of her danc- 
ing. In clinical fact, an outstanding 
dancer is particularly apt to have 
“invested” most of her drive, all 
hedonic tone in muscle sense and in 
exhibitionism. In her case, the nar- 
cissism which we considered part of 
the G factor may take the special 
form of unconsciously conceiving of 
her whole body as a phallus (though 
she may, of course, not be without 
some feminine feelings, too). If this 
were s! we might say that s? might 
lie in a particularly great pleasure ob- 
tained in muscular discharge, and s* 
in exhibitionism, etc. 

There is a usefulness in this kind 
of conceptualizing: each of these hy- 
por includes a number of corol- 
ary hypotheses which permit certain 
predictions. Many of these predictions 
relate to behavior which constitute 
well-known psychoanalytic syndromes 
but which would not be apparent to 
the naked eye. Therefore, psycho- 
analytic language is more useful than 
it would be to say “she has such a 
great interest in dancing that she has 
no interest in men,” etc. For instance, 
the body-phallus equation might per- 
mit us to understand why the dancer 
carries herself with an aggressive 
stance, why she has repeated dreams 
of breaking a leg or of having oozing 
holes in her body; why she should 
enjoy vigorous sexual foreplay but be 
unable to have an orgasm; why she 
might be promiscuous, nevertheless, 
or more than usually homoerotic, 
why she should suffer from frequency 
of urination when aroused. We might 
even make some postdictions into her 
life history. Possibly she was born an 
active congenital activity type, as 
postulated by Fries and Woolf (16). 
This might constitute a genetic or 
constitutional matrix for her choice 
of muscular activity. With or without 
that basis, we are likely to find, ac- 
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cording to Spitz’ hypothesis (34) con- 
cerning psychogenic diseases of in- 
fancy, that she had a mother whose 
attitude towards her oscillated be- 
tween pampering and overt hostility, 
producing an infant with hypermo- 
tility, such as rocking in the knee- 
elbow position and other rhythmical 
movement, Superimposed upon these 
two facts (or, sufficiently causative 
even without these two propositions) 
we may find that the dancer was ex- 
posed in childhood to a good deal of 
sexual stimulation by visual, auditory, 
and tactile stimuli; the young organ- 
ism, unable to discharge this energy 
through its sexual apparatus, then 
behaves as though it were generally 
overloaded — like an electrical sys- 
tem — and discharges in almost ran- 
dom activity. If this simile strikes 
some as too fanciful, let me remind 
you that our conception of seizures is 
definitely predicated upon some such 
charge-discharge model. 

By these hierarchical and collateral 
hypotheses we are able to construct 
some general theory of the nature of 
the creative ability manifesting itself 
in dancing. For this to include inter- 
pretive dancing or choreographic 
creation, we may have to add a few 
more s related to literary talent. On 
the other hand, we can roughly dif- 
ferentiate the dancer from the actor 
by proposing that the latter usually 
has less of the muscular discharge 
syndrome and more of the voyeuristic- 
exhibitionistic charge, together with 
a tendency towards unreality and a 
make believe-emotional isolation that 
permits him to empathize by transi- 
tory identification, etc. 

With all this wisdom we have, of 
course, not yet explained why our 
dancer became an artist rather than 
a person suffering from tics, restless- 
ness, hypomania, etc., (dancing, of 
course, may channelize successfully 
what might otherwise become neuro- 
tic). The question is less unsettling 
than one might think because I sus- 
pect that a high correlation may be 
found between people who are danc- 
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ers and those who are not but who 
suffer from these symptoms: These 
restless neurotics will probably often 
have a propensity for dance and mu- 
sic, at least latently. Some of the de- 
termination of the choice of the epi- 
phenomena may be of a cultural na- 
ture. A small hard core of informa- 
tion is still necessary. I have a notion 
that “phase specificity” (17b), i-e., in 
this case “overcharging” at a particu- 
lar point of personality development, 
may be crucial. This idea requires 
validation by a study of a significant 
number of dancers. It is my guess that 
a set of factors involving difficulties in 
verbalization may be another neces- 
sary s factor to lead to muscular ex- 
pression. Off hand, I would think that 
oldest or only children who did not 
find it easy to learn to speak (usually 
most easily learned from other, older 
siblings) would be more likely to 
combine the other factors mentioned 
in the syndrome “dancers.” In other 
words, a disturbance of ego synthesis 
of the verbal-symbolic process to- 
gether with the other factors men- 
tioned might make a dancer. The 
same ego disturbance in the presence 
of withdrawal, lack of muscular 
charge, etc., might result in a mathe- 
matician such as Rosen® described. 

The relationship of the creative 
personality to mental disturbance, of 
genius to madness, has been frequent- 
ly romanticized, sometimes not with- 
out a measure of satisfaction that, at 
least, the great have to pay for their 
gifts by being peculiar and disturbed. 

In terms of ego psychology, I be- 
lieve we can for once answer the 
question systematically and rational- 
ly. We have said that the creative 
process involves a partial regression 
of the adaptive ego functions. It is 
obvious that a relative ease of regres- 
sion of reality testing aspects of the 
ego — such as is found in neurotics 
and borderline patients, would also 





* Rosen, V. H. Strephosymbolia: an intra- 
systemic disturbance of the synthetic func- 
tion of the ego. In The Psychoan. study of 
the child, 1955, Vol. 9. 
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enable them to see new configura- 
tions, new wholes, new answers. The 
gifted person, by virtue of being able 
to regress in the service of the ego, 
maintains relatively less firmly de- 
fined boundaries — of the self, of 
ideas than does the average person. 
He makes less use of repression and 
therefore is relatively more likely to 
experience ego regression (which 
might lead to neurotic or psychotic 
symptomatology) .1° 

The answer to “madness and geni- 
us” is then that the creative person 
and the disturbed share the quality 
of ease of ego-regression, of adaptive 
functions of the ego; they share the 
characteristic of less rigidly defined 
conceptual and perceptual boundar- 
ies and less strong countercathexis 
(by repression). However, disturb- 
ance and creative ability are not iden- 
tical because the gifted person com- 
bines the ability for partial regression 
with an ability for synthesis, and an 
ability to increase again the adaptive 
capacity — to the point of reality 
testing, criticism and an ability to 
communicate. 

To the extent to which regression 
of ego functions becomes broader and 
to the extent to which the return os- 
cillation becomes impaired and syn- 
thetic ability decreased, to that extent 
the gifted person resembles the dis- 
turbed individual. 

In certain instances of creative peo- 
ple much of the ego is incapacitated 
and only a small part — a few func- 
tions, including the creative one, are 
working well. We are familiar with 
this phenomenon in the ordinary, 
not especially gifted person who may 
be disturbed in every sphere of func- 
tioning, even to the point of delusions 
and hallucinations, and who may yet 
do a very good job as economist, sec- 
retary, engineer, housewife or physi- 
cian. Similarly, in some people their 
specific creative ability may persist 


Tt has also been said for the analyst that 
the constant use of empathic ego repression 
and the need to have access to preconscious 
and unconscious processes constitutes a pro- 
fessional hazard. 


when the rest of the ego is severely 
disturbed. By the same token, and 
much more frequently, we find people 
whose ego is functioning very well in 
very many respects, (particulariy in 
reality testing by virtue of vigorous 
countercathexis and repression) at 
the cost of any creative regression in 
the service of the ego at all. 

I am proposing here certain psy- 
choanalytic hypotheses on a Spear- 
man (33) type model of a G factor 
with a cluster of s (specific) factors; 
these hypotheses should lend them- 
selves well to systematic experimental 
verification, possibly by factor-analy- 
sis. I never did believe that there was 
any basic incompatibility between 
psychoanalysis and statistics, or rather 
that statistics was useless. I merely be- 
lieve that statistics, and specifically 
factor analysis and its relatives, is 
senseless without a workable theory of 
personality. 

One could continue to describe in 
detail the particular factors in a crea- 
tive engineer, outstanding photog- 
rapher, a sculptor, an architect. In 
all instances one probably will find 
an early phase-specific development of 
certain ego functions related to the 
later choice of creativity. In a photog- 
rapher, a patient of mine, to mention 
one detail, there was evidence of “'per- 
spective dreams” at least as early as 
age five: everything seemed in per- 
spective, far away, sometimes small, 
accompanied by feelings of loneliness 
and fear. He was the youngest child 
by many years, of parents who 
brought him up kindly but with 
much emotional removal and an in- 
tellectual approach; emotional isola- 
tion under a veneer of good fellow- 
ship and a wish to be close charac- 
terized his object relations. I doubt 
that that would have been enough to 
make him a photographer though he 
had good reasons for developing some 
voyeurism. 

This — lent himself particu- 
larly well to the proposition that the 
matrix might not at all have led 
necessarily to the specific choice of a 
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certain vocational epiphenomenon: 
the manifest choice was probably de- 
termined by the fact that an older 
brother had a great deal of interest 
in photography (but gave it up later 
when he could move to other inter- 
ests). I think this patient had a fac- 
tor pattern which could have easily 
permitted him to become a painter 
or a sculptor or even a musician, 

After all, it is well known that not 
only many artists, but many creative 
people generally, can be creative in 
several and often vastly different 
areas. It may not be fair to cite such 
rare examples as Leonardo da Vinci, 
or Goethe: the latter not only thought 
for some time that his primary talent 
actually lay in painting rather than in 
writing; he was also creative and ori- 
ginal as a scientist (he found the in- 
termaxillary bone, made independent 
contributions to other _ scientific 
fields). One frequently finds cross- 
talents in all fields of creativity. 

The greatness of a creative person 
— I have suggested in another con- 
text (7) — could be roughly esti- 
mated by the degree of “newness’’ of 
the configuration. In the case of sci- 
entists this is relatively easy. The time 
span which Einstein bridged with his 
insights covers the time since New- 
ton; the time that will elapse before 
his contribution is radically super- 
seded may serve as another criterion 
of the greatness of his creativity. 
Similarly, the fact that it took cen- 
turies to catch up with Leonardo da 
Vinci’s technical creations, might 
serve as a temporal measuring rod. 
The same might hold for a musician 
of Beethoven’s status, etc. 

Under certain circumstances there 
may hardly be any previous stepping 
stone to a new insight, a new creation. 
When Einstein described his theory 
of relativity it took off from the exist- 
ing Newtonian physics and was at 
least intelligible and acceptable to a 
good number of eminent contem- 
porary physicists. When Freud stated 
his hypotheses concerning uncon- 
scious motivation, unconscious func- 
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tioning, and the continuity of dy- 
namic behavior, he had, in essence, no 
predecessors (except for isolated frag- 
ments of unsystematic nature) . If one 
should want to play at the game of 
measurement it might be said that 
Freud’s creative achievement was 
greater than Einstein’s, by those cri- 
teria. The temporal measurement is, 
of course, not the only one — a popu- 
lar way to measure creativity is by its 
impact on the contemporary scene 
or subsequent history. 


In conclusion, some flight of fancy 
on the matter of the creative person: 
it will be well remembered that J. B. 
Watson was carried away, in his hey- 
day of conditioning theory, to claim 
that given a child early enough, he 
could condition it to become anything 
one would care to choose. Today, we 
are both less sure of ourselves and also 
more fearful, for being closer to 
subliminal perceptual influencing and 
Orwell’s 1984. But in these days of 
concern with American education and 
the critical stage of the world with its 
accompanying need for global com- 
prehension, could we say anything 
about the rearing and education of 
creative personalities? 


This concern is indeed not aca- 
demic: In a very stimulating article, 
Professor Louis Hacker of Columbia 
University suggested “Oscars” be 
awarded for creative minds (N. Y. 
Times, April 20th, 1958). James Res- 
ton and Cyrus Sulzberger of the New 
York Times, themselves most emi- 
nently intellectually gifted, frequently 
allude not only to the need for ex- 
ceptional intellectual capacities in 

litics, but in one form or another, 

ope for a creative mind on the poli- 
tical scene (e.g., tangentially at least, 
James Reston, April 20, 1958, New 
York Times) . 

I will leave this problem mainly 
for your own deliberations; I shall 
commit myself only in so far as to say 
that I think most competent psycho- 
logists could achieve some degree of 
agreement on educational conditions 
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conducive to the development of a 
creative personality and on those cir- 
cumstances likely to produce narrow, 
one-track minds. Unfortunately, pro- 
ducing generally happy, decent, and 
capable children may not be quite 
consistent with rearing outstandingly 
creative people. If our propositions 
concerning the G factor, the general 
aspects of the creative personality, 
hold true at all, it must be assumed 
that narcissism, the accentuation of 
partial pregenital drives and the rela- 
tive failure of phase-specific ego syn- 
thesis which seems part of it, are not 
apt to arise under the best of circum- 
stances. Could it be that highly devel- 
oped cultures become decadent be- 
cause their need for creative adapta- 
tion suffers from “disuse atrophy’? 
Could it be that modern American 
education produces children who are 
too happy tu be creative? By and large 
I doubt it. We seem to have enough 
neurosis. If anything, the trouble lies 
more on the phenotypical level: in a 
culture which stresses conformity, 
other-directedness, the creativity is 
likely to expend itself on the level of 
how better to conform rather than to 
be different. It is likely to manifest 
itself in administrative, mass-produc- 
tion levels of technicians rather than 
the bolder individualistic, new con- 
figurations. 

At the same time our increasing 
technical advances are likely to affect 
creativity adversely in a number of 
ways. One obvious fact is that crea- 
tivity needs some measure of inner- 
directness, some isolation: the tre- 
mendous impact of constant sources 
of communication — of radio, TV, 
skywriting, tremendous number of 
publications, interfere with quiet fer- 
mentation. 

Lamentation will not help and 
clocks cannot be turned back. Our 
energy will have to be applied to 
coping with this impact of technical 
advance on creativity. The develop- 
ment of teamwork may be one answer 
to it — the substitution of mutual 
external stimulation for internal sti- 
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mulation. Let us hope there are other 
answers. 


CREATIVE EXPERIENCE 


In talking about creative experi- 
ence one has to differentiate certain 
brief, all too transitory phenomena of 
acutc impact from the experience of 
sustained creative effort, and from the 
meaning of the creative expericnce, 
as seen, on the one hand, by the crea- 
tor and, on the other, by the observer. 


a) The acute creative experience 
certainly is always accompanied by 
the “aha” phenomenon, the feeling of 
sudden fit, the feeling of closure, a 
mingled sentiment of surprise and 
gratification, and elation. It would be 
hard to separate systematically this 
feeling about the creative experience 
from the feelings accompanying the 
attainment of closure under other cir- 
cumstances — say of finally finding a 
way of solving a mathematical prob- 
lem or somebody finding the long- 
sought answer to a crossword puzzle: 
romanticizing to the contrary, I sus- 
pect that the difference between that 
and Einstein finding his formula or a 
great artist finally hitting the right 
conception of his problem is a quan- 
titative one, rather than a qualitative 
one: the greater the achievement, the 
sharper the feeling, most likely. It 
may well be that the meaning of the 
act of closure may supply additional 
qualities —- i.e.: if the final act of 
creating a sculpture has the meaning 
of giving birth, it is likely that an 
extra quality will be present that is 
absent in the cross-word puzzle’s solu- 
tion. Most analysts have had patients 
for whom the solving of a puzzle, the 
attainment of a difficult school prob- 
lem has the unconscious meaning of 
winning-out over father, of gaining a 
phallus (or losing one, if it does not 
go well) and the difference is likely 
again to be more one of degrees than 
principle. 

A likely curve to plot for most crea- 
tive experience is that the sharp feel- 
ing of elation is soon followed by 
some devaluation of the creation and 
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of the self, with doubt, ambivalence, 
even depression ensuing. In part, we 
can understand the dynamics of this 
process as a transitory hypercathexis 
of the creation: like the similar proc- 
ess of love, it is likely to demand, by 
its own economic nature, a redistribu- 
tion of energy — with many individ- 
ual differences, naturally. Since there 
is doubtlessly a process of identifica- 
tion with the product, it seems reason- 
able to say that the amount of ambi- 
valence and devaluation and depres- 
sion is a function of the creator’s atti- 
tude towards himself. A person char- 
acterized by a particularly effective 
process of relatively mild denial and 
somewhat excessive narcissism might 
maintain a rather high level of pride 
and happiness, regarding his creation. 
For the relatively normal person, it 
all moves back into perspective, more 
or less. 

The ego-psychological side of the 
acute creative experience is, of course, 
that the surge of the first elated feel- 
ing is facilitated by the ego’s topologi- 
cal and temporal regression. As this 
state of affairs passes, an oscillation 
back to high adaptive functioning is 
likely to reduce the creative act to its 
proper proportions or even less — as 
if emergence from dulled cognitive 
functioning would be invested with 
extra acuity by contrast. 

The sustained creative effort — the 
nine-tenths of hard work that has been 
said to be the main ingredient of great 
achievements in any fields — is often 
part of a silent, preconscious grap- 
pling with the problem which even- 
tually leads to the “aha” experience. 
Both this pre-labor and the post-crea- 
tive work are likely to be high in 
adaptive functioning of the ego, with 
smaller oscillations from high func- 
tioning to regression. If it is true that 
the “inspiration” is gr owag of oral 
meaning, as Kris (25) has suggested, 
or related to passive sexual traits or 
attitudes of passive aims! (20) the 
sustained effort, libidinally speaking, 





This may relate to the high frequency of 
femininity in male artists. 
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seems to be related primarily to anal 
traits: cleaning up, attention to small 
detail, obstinacy, high frustration 
tolerance. Relating back to the con- 
ceptions of the creative personality, it 
certainly seems as if the oral people 
are most often especially endowed 
with ease of conception and frequency 
of “aha” experience and inspiration, 
with relatively less good follow 
through; the reverse of this picture 
holds in the more anal person. Some 
creative persons seem to be lucky 
enough to have two distinct phases of 
activity — one of the acute creative 
experience, and another, temporarily 
quite separated by hours, days or 
weeks or me .-hs or years, of the sus- 
tained effort. The rythm of creativity 
seems a highly personal one, since 
some people seem to create and im- 
prove by doing the “whole thing” 
over and over again, instead of start- 
ing with the product of one inspira- 
tion and consciously improving it. It 
is as if for some the entire first creative 
act were committed to a less than con- 
scious memory, making it possible for 
them to emerge with one final opti- 
mal production. Aside from being 
characteristic of individual differ- 
ences it is very unlikely that there is 
any preference or advantage to one 
method over another. 


The meaning of the creative experi- 
ence will, of course, vary greatly from 
one person to another; we can only 
hope to mention a few of the more 
outstanding and more frequent prop- 
ositions involved. 

Sterba and Sterba (35) have em- 
hasized the restitutive meaning or 
unction of the creative act, in their 
discussion of Michelangelo; his sculp- 
ture seems rooted in his experience 
with the foster-mother of stonemason- 
ary setting. It has been said in the 
biography of a popular comedian that 
his antics are apparently directly re- 
lated to the attempt to make his un- 
responsive mother laugh. In a patient 
of mine the tremendous urge to be an 
actor was very clearly related, by free 
associations and TAT, to the need to 
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have the family’s attention, particu- 
larly the mother’s, in competition 
with the sister. The adaptive feature 
in the choice of the artistic expression 
is, incidentally, particularly clear in 
this patient’s case: his first success 
came in singing; puberty brought an 
unfortunate change in voice and led 
to expression via acting. 


The creative urge may certainly 
have phallic significance: many works 
are supposed to add up to “a jong 
list” or a “long row” of achievements, 
which often translate themselves very 
obviously in dream symbolism to the 
possession of a big phallus. Needless 
to say, the meaning of creative experi- 
ence may often lie at the core of a 
disturbance of creativity — if, for in- 
stance, the act of creation has a phal- 
lic, or aggressive or oedipal meaning, 
it may have to be curtailed (see treat- 
ment) by the super ego. 


In others, creativity may be an out- 
standingly passive experience —- an 
oral gift. Muscular activity or ilunk- 
ing may have strong unconscious mas- 
turbatory meaning. The creative proc- 
ess and its product may have the un- 
conscious meaning of anality, of defe- 
cation, more or less closely related to 
ideas of giving birth. Popularly, the 
most often used similies for this are: 
“giving birth” to an idea, a piece of 
art, etc. In such cases, the feeling of 
satisfaction, of having produced some- 
thing may soon be followed by a dis- 
turbing sensation of emptiness, deple- 
tion, lack. 

Aggressive and  aggressive-sexual 
oedipal meanings of the creative acts 
are not at all uncommon: “wrestling 
with an idea” is a common expression 
of this fact; the Sterbas point out that 
sculpture, the hammering away at 
rock, involves a good deal of aggres- 
sion. Of course, literature may have 
the nature of aggressive revenge; find- 
ing the solution to a scientific prob- 
lem may have all the earmarks of 
fighting with brother or father fig- 
ures. 

Klein, as mentioned, suggested that 
plastic creative experience may have 
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the meaning of infantile object rela- 
tions and of contact with a sensory 
world. Urethral and fecal meaning 
have been given to many artistic ex- 
pressions. Bychowski has suggested 
that a feeling of omnipotence is a fre- 
quent concomitant of the creative act. 

It is well *o remember that reduc- 
tionist formulas — “clay sculpture 
means paying with feces” are, of 
course, uninformed  oversimplifica- 
tions which omit the majority of the 
relevant propositions. 


‘THE OBSERVER 


The role of the creative act for the 
observer has been mainly discussed 
in connection with artistic produc- 
tions, of course; though, Jones (20) 
discusses the phenomenon in relation 
to scientific creativity in his discussion 
of Freud, and quotes Révész, that the 
element of surprise is always an out- 
standing part of the observer’s re- 
sponse. 

The observation of the acute act of 
creation, or the acute exposure to a 
creation, is likely to be accompanied 
by an “aha” experience similar to that 
of the creator. The prolonged study 
of an idea, of a piece of art probably 
produces more, smaller, more sus- 
tained feelings of gratification, by 
identification, empathy and finally by 
total assimilation and familiarity. 

Freud’s economic model for the en- 
joyment of wit, comedy and humor, 
in terms of savings of expenditures, 
can probably do duty for the pleasura- 
ble response to creative acts, in creator 
and observer. (One might wonder if 
the mechanism of closure cannot sim- 
ply be best studied in Freud’s kind of 
energetic-economic model) . 

Kris (24) has made the main con- 
tributions to the understanding of the 
“aesthetic illusion” necessary to the 
enjoyment of drama, for instance. 

His concept of “libidinization of 
anxiety” implies that anxiety which 
can be tolerated and the decrease of 
which can be anticipated as in watch- 
ing a drama or reading a novel, is 
pleasurable. It is very likely that this 
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process of libidinization of anxiety 
plays a major role in creative acts of 
all kinds: a problem confronts us — 
be it in stone, choreography, physics 
or psychoanalysis — and one cnters 
into the solution of it with some ten- 
sion and some anticipation of tension 
reduction by closure. The specific 
meaning of the creative act for difter- 
ent people contributes the specific fea- 
tures of the anxiety: oedipal, more 
plainly aggressive, fear of passivity, 
etc. This process holds as true for the 
creator as for the observer. 

It might be said that most factors, 
aha experience, partial regression, 
etc., hold as true for the observer as 
for the creator, usually in diminished 
degree. Indeed, the outstanding char- 
acteristic of artistic creations is the 
fact that the artists’ accentuated, in- 
tense experience is communicated to 
the more plebian mind via the artistic 
creation, in whatever medium it 
might be. It is the communicated ex- 
perience that establishes the bond be- 
tween artist and observer and lifts us 
“Michelangelos without hands” into 
heightened states of experience. 


THE SOCIAL AND THE PRIVATE ROLE- 
PLAYING OF THE CREATIVE PERSON 


There is a never-ending public in- 
terest in the private role of the social- 
ly prominent person. The creative 
person, as one variety of the socially 
prominent individual, may possibly 
even arouse more interest than most 
others. Somehow it seems more feasi- 
ble for the public to understand even 
Kings and Queens and multimillion- 
aires than an Einstein or a Beethoven 
or a Freud. ‘The interest in biography 
is undoubtedly predicated to a large 
extent on the wish to bridge the con- 
ceptions of the social and the private 
role. Gossip columns bridge the dif- 
ference between the social and private 
role for contemporary luminaries. 

To a certain extent, the social role 
of the great is probably predicated 
upon the childhood images of the 
parents: magically capable, knowl- 
edgeable, different. The famous per- 
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son is the recipient of the parental 
role in the family romance, so to say 
(25). He is, therefore, also expected 
to be pure — or immaculate — to be 
precise. 

In the creative person, the social 
prominence is defined by the product 
of his creativity: his music, his paint- 
ing, his formula, his writing. These 
creations produce certain responses in 
the populace; the latter thereupon 
constructs its phantasy image, disap- 
pointment and vengeance ensue (and 
a measure of satisfaction on the part 
of the population to have found him 
human, after all), if the private role 
does not live up to the social one, 
which, of course, it rarely, if ever can. 
Listening to Bethoven’s 9th Sym- 

hony, it is hard to match the magni- 

bcent music with the image of the 
poor, suffering, paranoid, nasty, de- 
structive man with the morbid attach- 
ment to his nephew that Sterba and 
Sterba (36) describe. 

It seems hard to comprehend that a 
specific creative ability may have a 
certain manifest autonomy (albeit 
latently integrated, -understandably 
enough, with the rest of the person) . 
If it is difficult for people to compre- 
hend this, it is often hard for the 
creative person, himself, to come to 
terms with it. His creativity becomes 
anthropomorphized for him, invested 
with a good and/or bad characteris- 
tics; and his self-conception, the role, 
he finds himself playing, may have a 
puzzling and sometimes destructive 
effect. Sometimes it seems indeed as if 
the attitude toward the self, influ- 
enced by the social role he plays, leads 
to such confusion of identity, such as 
a fear of not living up to the social 
role, that creativity — particularly in 
artists — may become destroyed. ‘The 
court jester, the childhood cronie, 
the intimate, the butler, are probably 
all forms of attempting to preserve 
identity and perspective, to avoid 
mistaking the social role for the pri- 
vate role: because “that way madness 
lies’, a feeling of unreality, or a way 
of living the legend to the extent of 
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losing the private role and all essen- 
tial object relations and feelings that 
go with it. 


THE RELATION TO CREATIVITY OF 
PsYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 


The relationship of psychoanalysis 
(as a form of treatment) to creative 
ability is, of course, a complex one: 
since creativity involves many {acets, 
many levels, psychoanalytic treatment 
has to be discussed in relation to all 
these levels. 

One proposition is relatively sim- 
ple: if creativity, artistic or otherwise, 
is strongly genetically determined, 
psychoanalysis will obviously not pro- 
duce it or do away with it. On the 
other hand, even dyed-in-the-wool 
geneticists are these days aware of the 
effect of experiental factors upon the 
genetic Anlage; in that case, psycho- 
analysis as a process of reversing or 
restructuring experiental factors may 
affect creativity — for better or for 
worse. 

Another relatively simple proposi- 
tion is that if the creative process it- 
self has neurotic implications, Se 
analysis or psychoanalytic psychother- 
apy can have a definitely beneficial ef- 
fect. If successful creation in any 
medium has the meaning of a for- 
bidden or frightening act, be it sexual, 
aggressive, gp anal or otherwise, 
we are dealing with a variety of suc- 
cess neurosis. Inasmuch as this type of 
neurosis may involve the kind of 
supergo constellation described as 
“moral masochism” and is likely to be 
characterized by the “negative thera- 
peutic response” (where each advance 
in treatment is considered itself a for- 
bidden achievement and is at first 
characterized by a worsening rather 
than an improvement in the patient) 
it is likely to be a difficult therapeutic 
process, but potentially a successful 
one. 

Psychoanalytic treatment can also 
be very successful in broadening the 
creative scope. The photographer who 
was my patient could not work with 
older men due to problems with his 
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father; nor could he attain financial 
success for the same reason. Even the 
art medium he did work in success- 
fully was too stereotyped and im- 
proved greatly, by his own and other 
peoples’ standards, in the course of 
treatment. The choice of subjects and 
the ability to convey feeling increased 
greatly for the sculptor who also had 
shrunk from attaining full success. 
The dancer became a more expressive, 
freer choreographer and tired less 
ene ea The writer could address 

imself to other topics than the es- 
sential projection of his own neurotic 
problems. It is my guess that if Somer- 
set Maugham (whose writings I great- 
ly admire) had been analyzed, he 
would have broadened his themes 
beyond the almost stereotyped constel- 
lation of a woman being a man’s (and 
his best friend’s) downfall. 


Psychoanalysis can increase frustra- 
tion tolerance and enable some crea- 
tive people to finish properly what 
they had to leave off too early: for 
instance, one consulting engineer 
would approach puzzling problems in 
need of a creative approach with great 
creative ability but little patience and 
muddle those problems tremendously 
until treated with some success. 

And, of course, psychoanalysis can 
successfully deal with any number of 
ancillary problems affecting creative 
people, from impotence to insomnia, 
sometimes without even entering very 
much into the creative area. 

A serious question has often been 
posed, however: whether analysis can 

ibly affect the creative process it- 
self adversely: the question has to be 
answered in detail. 

We all know that the reversibility 
of experiental processes by psycho- 
analysis has its limitations — most of 
the time, unfortunately so. It is very 
likely that most creative abilities are 
of an order of intensity and fixity and 
“primariness” to defy reversal by 
therapeutic process; also, it has to be 
remembered that many of the creative 
abilities are likely to be of the order 
of autonomous ego factors of the con- 
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flict-free sphere of the ego, as de- 
scribed by Hartmann (17a). The 
overwhelming chances are that crea- 
tivity, if altered at all, will be en- 
hanced indirectly as described above, 
by a removal of neurotic encum- 
brances. 

Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
that some of the enabling aspects of 
the G factor may be so modified by 
the therapeutic process as to affect 
productivity. 

Inasmuch as excessive narcisistic in- 
vestment of the self and of certain ego 
functions, with concomitant impair- 
ment of object relations is part of the 
General factors of the creative person- 
ality; inasmuch as_ psychoanalytic 
therapy usually has to involve an at- 
tempt to decrease at least the narcis- 
sistic investment of the self, and to 
improve object relationships (possi- 
bly at the cost of some investment of 
certain ego functions) , it is quite con- 
ceivable and possible, I believe, that 
creative activity can be reduced by 
successful therapy. 

In simple language, the creative 
person is primarily interested in him- 
self and his creative process whatever 
it may be. By implication this makes 
him often neglectful of other people, 
selfish, peculiar and neurotic to the 
extent to which his overcathexis of 
the self or of certain ego functions 
may lead to unpleasant manifesta- 
tions: of generalized over-sensitivity, 
of feelings of unreality and deperson- 
alization, etc. In the process of mak- 
ing him less self-centered, less sensi- 
tized, less infantile, one might well ef- 
fect some of the “enabling conditions” 
for his creative potential (even if it 
is agreed that the creative activity it- 
self cannot be diminished) . 

Not only that: in many ways the 
creative person is often “unselfish” in 
some ways, so involved with his con- 
cerns as to be unmindful of money, 
reason, comfort, rest or self preserva- 
tion. A necessary part of all psycho- 
therapy is reality testing: pointing out 
self-harming, — tendencies. 
In many ways “one has to be crazy” 
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to be a greatly creative person who 
foregoes many of the available crea- 
ture comforts. It will be a moot point 
to argue whether the true scientist, 
the true artist, attains such great 
pleasure from his work that other 
values pale in comparison. The fact 
is that if analysis may enable some 
creative people to lead happier lives 
in the more ordinary sense of the 
word, it is possible that it decrease 
the “enabling conditions” for crea- 


_tivity in others. The answer to this 


problem lies possibly in the consider- 
ation of specific parameters of the 
treatment of creative people: as care- 
ful an appraisal and planning of what 
to analyze and possibly what not to 
analyze as is possible in a process 
which has a certain momentum of its 
own. At any rate, with any given 
creative person the chances are so in- 
finitely greater that psychoanalysis 
will help him and his creativity — 
rather than cause a decrease of the 
latter — that it seems one of the 
minor risks of life. 
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A New Method of Rorschach Inquiry * 


E. EARL BAUGHMAN 
University of North Carolina 


The formal analysis of a Rorschach 
protocol is dependent upon informa- 
tion elicited from the subject during 
the inquiry period. Levin (6) has 
pointed out how in effect the free as- 
sociation and inquiry present two 
contrasting challenges to the subject 
involving substantially different vari- 
ables. Gibby and Stotsky (4) have 
studied shifts in determinants be- 
tween these two periods, correlating 
the shifts with personality traits. How- 
ever, cugheel data related to the 
effect of inquiry method on a sub- 
ject’s responses are lacking. 

Teachers of Rorschach administra- 
tion recognize that it is difficult to 
get students to conduct inquiries in 
comparable ways. Even experienced 
users of the technique recognize in- 
dividual differences in inquiry pro- 
cedure among themselves. Moreover, 
certain groups of subjects (e.g., young 
children and psychotics) present un- 
usual difficulties for the inquiry as 
ordinarily conceived. Under such cir- 
cumstances, standardization of data 
gathering has been difficult to achieve. 

The inquiry asks fundamentally 
for a retrospective analysis by the sub- 
ject of a perceptual act in response to 
a complex stimulus. For the bright, 
healthy subject this is a difficult task; 
for the typical Rorschach subject it is 
probably even more demanding. Us- 
ers of the Rorschach have not been 
uniformly comfortable in their de- 
pendence upon this form of intro- 
spection, nor have they been unaware 
of the fact that the introspective meth- 
od has proved inadequate for the solu- 
tion of many other psychological 
problems. It is curious, however, that 
no experimentation has been directed 
toward the development of alternate 





’ This paper was developed as part of a re- 
search project supported by United States 
Public Health Service Grant M-1027. 


inquiry procedures which might be 
both repeatable (i.e., conducted in 
the same manner by various Es) and 
free from dependence upon intro- 
spective analysis. This article will pre- 
sent such a method. Later publications 
will deal with the applicability of the 
procedure to normal adults, disturbed 
adults, and young children. 


THE PAIRED COMPARISON INQUIRY 


Rationale: The major problem in 
inquiry technique is the clarification 
of determinant scores, although diff- 
culties with content and location are 
encountered with some subjects. Tra- 
ditional technique requires the sub- 
ject to analyze the stimulus in terms 
of its dimensions (e.g., form, color, 
shading) and then assess the role of 
each in determining the response, Un- 
less the subject dimensionalizes the 
stimulus, however, he is not in a 
position to evaluate the relative 
weights of each dimension as they 
pertain to the response. For many 
subjects this dimensional analysis is 
quite difficult; for some it appears to 
be next to impossible. Under such 
circumstances correct scoring of de- 
terminants is improbable. The tester 
must rely upon his own experience as 
well as that of others, and there is 
little guarantee that serious error will 
not be introduced for a particular 
subject by such a method. 

The paired comparison method 
does the dimensional analysis for the 
subject, not by simply asking him 
about the various dimensions but 
rather by presenting him with stimu- 
lus figures to compare which differ 
from one another in terms of defined 
dimensions. A dimension thus _be- 
comes something “out there” which 
the subjects can perceive and react to 
in concrete terms, not something 
which must remain at a subjective 
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level. If, for example, a subject re- 
sponds with “clown” to Card II, E 
makes use of the standard chromatic 
card plus an achromatic version of 
the same form in order to obtain in- 
formation from the subject which 
will permit evaluation of the role of 
color in eliciting the response. If shad- 
ing is in question, then a card with 
the standard brightness variations is 
compared with a card that has had 
brightness variations removed while 
retaining the other blot properties. 
Similarly if black as a color is in 
——. comparison of the black 
gure with a similar figure in white 
will provide relevant information. 
Thus by constructing a number of 
modified blots it becomes possible to 
lay the basis for an inquiry technique 
which circumvents the difficulties 
created by dependence upon an intro- 
spective dimensional analysis. Such a 
procedure also makes it possible to 
construct a standard set of inquiry 
questions, thus reducing the likeli- 
hood of significant examiner variation 
in method of conducting the inquiry. 


Materials: Figure 1 presents the 
modified versions of card II which 
were used in the research that led to 
the development of the paired com- 
parison method. Comparable modi- 
fications were prepared for each of 
the remaining nine cards in the stand- 
ard series. (Modification A was not, 
of course, constructed for cards I, IV, 
V, VI, and VII since A represents the 
actual construction of these cards in 
the standard series.) 

All modifications shown in Fig. 1 
have been used in a large scale re- 
search project since one purpose of 
the research was to do an exhaustive 
analysis of the way in which the 
stimulus properties affected responses. 
In ordinary practice, however, modi- 
fications F, CF, and W need seldom 
be used. For cards II, III, VIII, IX, 
and X most scoring problems can be 
clarified by using modifications A and 
either CS or S in conjunction with 
the standard card. For cards I, IV, V, 
VI, and VII either modification CS or 
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S usually proves sufficient. Whenever 
blackness or whiteness as “color’’ de- 
terminants are in question, however, 
modification W also needs to be used. 


The modified cards vary color, 
shading, figure-ground contrast, and 
complexity of form in a systematic 
manner. They may be described as 
follows: 


Achromatic (A): Color is elimi- 
nated; remaining blot properties 
are retained as in the standard 
series. 

Complex Silhouette (CS) : Shading 
variations are removed; differen- 
tiation between major detail 
areas is retained, however, by 
giving each major detail area a 
different contrast value. 

Silhouette (S): All shading varia- 
tions and differentiations between 
major detail areas are eliminated, 
making a uniform gray. 

White (W): A white figure is 
placed on a uniformly gray back- 
ground. 

Complex Form (CF):  Figure- 
ground contrast due to bright- 
ness difference is removed; forms 
of major detail areas are re- 
tained. The form is like that of 
CS. 

Form (F): A form comparable to 
S and W is created, but figure- 
ground contrast due to bright- 
ness difference is eliminated. 

All modifications were made so as 
to be equal in size to the standard 
blots. Series A blots were prepared by 
Verlag Hans Huber in a manner de- 
scribed by Allen (1) 2. 

Inquiry Procedure: The free asso- 
ciation period is conducted as in any 
Rorschach examination. The inquiry 
also begins in the standard manner 
by asking the subject to locate his re- 
sponses on the blot to which he had 
originally responded. From here on, 





*For a general description of methods used 
in preparing the remaining series, see 
Baughman (2). Code letters used to refer to 
some of the series have been changed since 
the earlier publication. Series W and CS 
had not been constructed at that time. 
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Fic. 1—Modified Versions of 


however, the paired comparison in- 
quiry procedure differs from the con- 
ventional technique. To describe the 
technique step by step, reference will 
be made to the inquiry as conducted 
on one of the chromatic cards. Inquiry 
on the achromatic cards (i.e., I, IV, 
V, VI, and VII) is the same, except 
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Card II: A, CS, S, W, CF and F Reading 
Left to Right, Top to Bottom. 


for the fact that there is no compari- 
son between a chromatic (C) and an 
achromatic (A) modification. The 
examiner would begin instead with 
either an A-CS comparison or an A-S 
comparison. 

The new technique can be made 
clear by an example. Suppose the 
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subject, in response to card II, has 
given the following associations: “It 
1.1. two clowns. Then I see a couple 
of bears. And sort of like an iceberg.” 
To begin the inquiry, E asks the 
subject to locate each of the responses 
on the original (C) card. Then E 
places C in one of two holders on the 
desk in front of the subject.* In the 
other holder E places the A card. The 
subject is then asked to look at these 
two cards and answer a series of ques- 
tions. After the initial question, sub- 
sequent questions are dependent upon 
the subject’s previous answers. Actu- 
ally, three sequences of questions are 
open for E’s use as indicated in the 
following diagram. 
Q. 1. Do you still see the clowns on the card 


to your right?‘ 4 
S’s answer: Yes S’s answer: No 
Q. 2. Are the clowns on the 
right as clear as those on 
) the left? 
S’s answer: Yes 


Q. 2c. Why? 


S’s answer: No 


4 
Q. 3a. If you had to choose Q. 3b. Why? 


one as being most like 
clowns, which one would 
you choose? 


Q. 4a. Why? 


When E has asked the last question 
in either of the three sequences, he 
returns to question 1 and begins a 
similar inquiry with regard to the 
bears. Upon completion of this se- 

uence, inquiry is then made in iden- 
tical fashion for the iceberg. E has 
then elicited the data necessary for 
assessing the role of color in deter- 
mining these three responses. Note 
that he has done this by using a stand- 
ard series of questions which may be 


* Ordinary blocks of wood with slits cut in 
the top (slightly wider than the thickness 
of the cards) serve well for this purpose. 
+The use of the word “right” in this ques- 
tion assumes that C has been placed on the 
subject’s left, and A on his right. In prac- 
tice, placement of the original card to the 
right or left is varied randomly to control 
any possible position effects. The phrasing 
of the initial question is always such as to 
direct the subject’s attention to that card 
which he has not seen previously, in this 
case A. 
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easily taught to and repeated by any 
examiner. 


E is now ready to evaluate the role 


of shading. To do this he removes C 
from its holder and replaces it with 


CS. The subject is now ready to com. | 


pare CS with A, the latter being on 


the subject’s right. E again begins with | 


question 1, asking the subject if he 
still sees the clowns on the card to 
the left. When one of the three se- 
——_ of questions has been worked 
through, E begins a similar sequence 
for the bears and finally for the ice- 
berg. 

For most responses in most records, 
it will suffice to have the subject make 
C-A and A-CS comparisons in the 
manner just indicated. For some re- 
sponses, however, black and white as 
color values (Klopfer’s (5) C’) will be 
an issue. If E has any basis at all for 
suspecting that this may be the case, 
then he should also make use of a 
CS-W or S-W comparison. (In some 
instances E may choose to use S rather 
than CS, i.e., an S-W pair, in order to 
give the subject a uniformly white 
figure to compare with a uniformly 
gray figure.) Modifications F and CF 
are not ordinarily useful, unless E has 
some special interest in problems re- 
lating to figure-ground contrast. 


The conducting of a paired com- 
parison inquiry may be simplified by 
making use of a recording form like 
that presented in Fig. 2. To illus- 
trate its use, the form has been filled 
out with the example referred to 
earlier. The following symbols have 
been used in recording the inquiry: 

C, A, CS,S,W— The same _ nota- 

tion as indicated 
above to refer to 
the chromatic 
card (C) and its 
modifications. 

Y—Indicates an af- 
firmative or yes 
answer by the sub- 
ject. 

N — Indicates a nega- 
tive or no answer. 
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Percept Which 
and Still As most 
Location Pair see? clear? like? Why? 
Card I. T/1R: 27” C-A Y N Think of clowns as 
TFs OB" being colorful. 
Clowns | A-CS Y Y A_ | Looks more life-like. 
AV A It 11 two clowns. White looks more 
CSs-W | N like ghosts. 
<A Then I see a C-A Y | Y | A | Don't have that color 
couple of bears. to distract you. 
/A And sort of like Bears | A-CS Y N oy have that furry 
an iceberg. Di = . = 
CS-W | N There’s no outline 
of the head. 
C-A Y | Y |Same 
Iceberg A-CS Y | Y | Same 
Ds5 S-W N | I can’t imagine an 
7 iceberg being black. 




















Fic. 2—An Illustration of How Paired Comparison Inquiry Data are 
Recorded 


Same — When the subject 
insists there is no 
difference in the 
percept on the two 
cards being com- 
pared. 

The first column in Fig. 2 is used 
to record the free association. Column 
2 provides space to note the nucleus of 
the percept and its location. Column 3 
is used to record the pair of cards that 
the subject is asked to compare. (The 
form provides space for four such com- 
parisons for each percept, although 
this number of comparisons seldom 
needs to ke made.) Columns 4, 5, and 
6 make provision for recording the 
subject's answers to questions 1, 2, and 
3a (see above). The last column pro- 
vides enough space to record the es- 
sence of the subject’s answer to either 
question 2c, 3b, or 4a as the case may 
be. The pattern of yes and no re- 
sponses in columns 4, 5, and 6 make it 
possible to determine at which point 
the subject has been asked the why” 
question. 

Examination of the example record- 
ed in Fig. 2 points up certain facts. 
Color is not a critical determinant of 
the clown percept since the subject 
continues to see the clown even when 
color is removed. (Contrast this, for 


example, with the iceberg percept 
where the area must be white if it is to 
be interpreted .as an iceberg.) With- 
out color, however, the percept is less 
clear and the subject’s remarks indi- 
cate that color definitely has a facili- 
tating effect albeit a secondary one 
(C-A comparison). Shading is even 
less significant than color since the 
subject can see the clowns equally 
well in the CS version as in A, Never- 
theless shading variations are of some 
significance to the subject for they 
add a note of realism to his perceptual 
experience. Finally, the CS-W com- 
parison suggests that human-like 
forms are seen by the subject no mat- 
ter what the shading and color —_- 
erties are, but the specific forms with- 
in this class are not independent of 
such properties. In a sense color and 
shading lend precision to the re- 
sponse; they make it life-like clowns 
rather than ghosts or some other vari- 
ations of this general class. The sub- 
ject’s sensitivity to congruity between 
object color and color of the blot thus 
stands exposed (see Siipola (7) ). 


The C-A comparison for the bear 
response makes it clear that color also 
can be distracting for this subject; 
thus the subject indicates a capacity 
to respond to color based upon con- 
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text. He does not appear to have an 
over-all generalized reaction to color 
as such; its effects upon him are de- 
pendent upon conditions. Sensitivity 
to shading is revealed by the A-CS 
comparison, but shading is not seen 
as a critical determinant of the re- 
sponse. The critical role of form in 
this regard is suggested by the sub- 
ject’s response to the CS-W pair. 


Whiteness (C’) as a critical deter- 
minant of the iceberg response has 
been mentioned (S-W comparison) . 
Form alone is not sufficiently strong to 
carry this response. At the same time 
the insignificant contributions made 
by color and shading are revealed 
(C-A, A-CS comparisons) . 


Scoring: Use of the paired com- 
parison inquiry method is independ- 
ent of any of the currently popular 
scoring procedures. By this is meant 
that the data elicited through this 
technique may be summarized by 
means of any of the available scoring 
schemes. The technique simply pro- 
vides a standard method of eliciting 
verbal behavior that is directed to- 
ward understanding how the subject 
has experienced and responded to the 
form, color, and shading properties 
of the blots. Assignment of scores is 
the means by which this information 
is summarized, and different possi- 
bilities are available to E. 

It should be noted, however, that 
no mention has been made of the 
movement response in the discussion 
thus far. This omission has been de- 
liberate. Although M, FM, and m 
have been listed traditionally in the 
determinant column, movement is 
not a determinant in the same sense 
as are color, shading, and form. As a 
blot property, movement is not sub- 
ject to variation except through vari- 
ation of form (and possibly shading 
and color) as Eckhardt (3) has 
shown. Moreover, probing for move- 
ment by E makes it impossible to es- 
tablish standardization; one never 
knows under this procedure to what 
extent the movement response is de- 
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pendent upon the provocation fur- 
nished by E. The paired comparison 
inquiry provides a controlled context 
within which the subject talks about 
his percept and supplements the in- 
formation provided in the free associ- 
ation period. If movement does not 
emerge spontaneously during either 
the free association or paired com- 
parison inquiry periods, it should not 
be scored. The clown example sug- 
gests how a movement reference (i.e., 
life-like) may in fact emerge during 
the paired comparison inquiry. 


Additional Suggestions: The modi- | 


fied cards should be present on the 
testing table at the beginning of the 
examination. They should also be 
ordered in such a way that E does not 
find himself searching for the ee 
card, Experience has indicated that 
this can be accomplished by placing 
all versions of card X together in a 


predetermined order (e.g., A, CS, §, | 


W, CF, F) face down on the table. 
The A version is placed on top fol- 
lowed by CS, S, etc. Modifications of 
card IX are given an identical order, 
then placed on top of card X but at 
right angles to card X. A similar pro- 
cedure is followed for each of the re- 
maining cards. When this is completed 
E has a single stack of cards but they 
are criss-crossed so that each of the 
smaller stacks for each of the ten cards 
is clearly separated from all of the 
others. Within each of these “sub- 
stacks” the cards are in the order in 
which E anticipates making use of 
them. 


With many subjects it becomes un- 
necessary for E to verbalize the series 


of questions after he has done so for | 


the first few responses. E simply pre- 
sents the pair of cards and the subject 
in effect asks himself the questions, 
although usually implicitly. The sub- 
ject may say, for example, “I still see 
the bat but it’s more like a drawing of 
one rather than a real one.” E need 
not insist upon asking each question 
when this happens as long as it is clear 
that the subject is responding to one 
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of the orders of questions, If there is 
any doubt, E should formulate the 
questions. 

Taking the record is facilitated if a 
separate recording sheet is used for 
each of the 10 cards. It is recommend- 
ed that the form be constructed on 
legal size (814” x 14”) paper since 
this permits more space for recording 
the subject’s answers to the “why” 
questions. Provision can be made for 
recording the inquiry to five responses 
on each sheet. 

If a percept disappears for the sub- 
ject when a stimulus dimension is re- 
moved, E ordinarily need not proceed 
on to other pairs for the subject to 
compare. For example, the subject 
may no longer see blood when color 
is removed (C-A comparison) , hence 
there is little point in asking him to 
make the A-CS comparison. As long 
as the subject continues to see the per- 
cept, however, E should continue to 
proceed with successive pairs until 
the effects of color, shading, and 
blackness-whiteness have been clari- 
fied. The longer the subject continues 
to see the percept, the more certain E 
can be that it is form dominant. The 
subject’s verbalizations will then pro- 
vide evidence regarding the secondary 
effects (if any) attributable to color, 
shading, and other variables. 

A question naturally arises as to 
what procedure to follow when the 
subject rejects a card during the free 
association, i.e., he gives no responses. 
When this happens E should begin 
the inquiry by presenting the original 
card (C) and asking the subject 
whether it now suggests anything to 
him. If a response is given E should 
then proceed with the inquiry as de- 
scribed above. If the subject continues 
to reject the card, E should present 
the modified cards in order (i.e., A, 
CS, S, W, CF, F) until a response (if 
any) is given by the subject. When 
a response is given, E then inquires as 
to why this card suggests the percept 
whereas the previous ones did not. 

Special Problems: For some re- 
sponses, E may believe that an A-S 
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comparison is preferable to an A-CS 
comparison. This is usually true when 
the subject has responded to the total 
blot without differentiating parts in 
any significant manner. This seems to 
be the case, for example, with the 
“bat” response on Card I. Experience 
with the modified blots is needed be- 
fore one becomes aware of the most 
likely places for such difficulties, E 
should remember in this regard that 
although he is advised to proceed sys- 
tematically through C-A, A-CS, and 
CS-W comparisons, other comparisons 
are always open to him. If, after com- 
pleting the above comparisons, E is 
not certain of the basis for the sub- 
ject’s response he should not hesitate 
to make use of other pairs. The choice 
of additional pairs is up to E, and at 
this point examiner variation enters. 
Experience thus far, however, sug- 
gests that this variation is minimal. E 
should constantly keep in mind that 
his task is to confront the subject with 
situations that will cause the subject 
to emit verbal responses which in 
turn will permit E to assess the way 
that the various stimulus dimensions 
have affected the subject. 


Sharp gradients in shading create 
forms and this is one of the reasons 
why certain blot areas get interpreted 
frequently enough to be called major 
detail areas. These sharp gradients 
associated with D areas are retained 
in the CS series; however the minor 
detail areas created by shading gradi- 
ents are lost. Evaluation of the role of 
shading (other than in its creation of 
form) in such responses by the paired 
comparison technique is not possible. 
Fortunately their number is quite 
small in most records. 


Another problem centers on the 
role of brightness variation in the 
color cards. For example, the subject 
may give “ice” as his response to the 
blue area on card VIII. To investi- 
gate this response completely, E needs 
to be able to ask the subject to com- 
pare the C card with one in which 
the color value has been retained but 
brightness variation removed, i.e., a 
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color silhouette. The expense of pro- 
ducing modifications of this type has 
been prohibitive thus far, hence re- 
sponses of this sort must be ap- 
proached indirectly through the A-CS 
comparison or through a C-CS com- 
parison. Solid color cards can and 
ought to be produced, but it will be 
important to insure comparability in 
hue. 


DiIscussION AND CONCLUSIONS 


A critical aspect of any approach 
to personality assessment rests in the 
construction of a stimulus context in 
which the subject will emit the type 
of responses that will permit E to 
make reliable measurements and ap- 
hg en inferences. One does not, 
or example, assess intellectual capa- 
city by giving the subject a baseball 
bat with which to swing at curve balls. 


The need to consider what types of 
inferences can be drawn from a sub- 
ject’s Rorschach responses oftentimes 
has not been considered carefully, al- 
though there is reason to believe that 
we are emerging from that period 
when the assertion went unchallenged 
that the Rorschach permits a com- 
plete analysis of the total personality. 
It is a considerable step nevertheless 
from the recognition of limitations to 
a precise definition of what inferences 
can be made with validity. When one 
suggests a new method, such as the 
paired comparison inquiry, he has 
responsibility for indicating some 
guide lines in this regard. 

Inferences concerned with the way 
in which a subject experiences a situ- 
ation appear to have a more substan- 
tial basis in the paired comparison 
method than in the standard ap- 
proach. The structure of the tech- 
nique seems to elicit from the subject 
verbal behavior which tells E much 
more about the way the subject has 
experienced the blots, and the reasons 
for the variations in experience. At 
the conclusion of the paired compari- 
son inquiry E should have a better 
understanding of the experience that 
the subject has had during his ex- 
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posure to the blot. Understanding 
the way a person experiences a situa- 
tion is a necessity if we are to under- 
stand his overt response to the situa- 
tion. 

It should be recognized clearly, 
however, that we begin with responses 
which are only the final results of a 
complex chain of antecedent process- 
es. Statements about subjective experi- 
ence are always inferential since we 
can never know another person’s ex- 
perience directly. Nevertheless we 
must make such inferences if we at- 
tempt to understand more than the 
outer shell of another person, The 
task is to create situation(s) which 
will facilitate the making of such in- 
ferences, and this the paired compari- 
son technique appears to do. Valida- 
tion of this claim is a task for future 
research. 


In addition to creating a broader 
base from which to reconstruct the 
subject’s inner experience, the paired 
comparison inquiry has other poten- 
tial advantages. Some of these have 
been mentioned, but they merit repe- 
tition in summary form: 


1. The procedure is easily taught. 
Less dependence upon the resource- 
fulness of a highly trained person (at 
the data gathering level) may be one 
consequence of this method. More 
effective utilization of technician level 
personnel for data collection may be 
possible. 


2. A reasonable standardization of 
the inquiry phase is provided. Rec- 
ords taken in this way should provide 
greater comparability from E to E. 
Consideration of records taken by 
other E’s would not confront one with 
the problem of trying to guess what 
the E had said to the subject during 
the inquiry. 

3. Scoring is facilitated since the 
pattern of responses makes it possible 
to see if a particular determinant is 
of critical importance for a particular 
percept, or whether its role is a sec- 
ondary one. 


4. Since most of the inquiry re- 
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quires nothing more than “yes” or 
“no” responses from the subjects, it 
should be possible to conduct in- 
quiries with subjects who have been 
difficult to examine by the traditional 
method. Very young children and 
psychotic patients are good examples 
of subjects who provide such difficul- 
t1es. 

These potential advantages of the 
technique appear to justify further 
experimentation with its application. 
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The Effect of Unshaded Bright Colors in the Rorschach Upon the 
Form-Color Response Balance of Psychotic Patients 


ARTHUR CANTER 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 


The use of different multi-colored 
ink blot tests in clinical practice raises 
a question as to the universality of the 
interpretive principles originally de- 
veloped on the Rorschach test. Con- 
cern might be specifically directed at 
the application of the color-affect hy- 
pothesis to the different normative ex- 
pectancies of form-color response bal- 
ances obtained (2) . Does greater color 
productivity on a new test mean that 
the test is more sensitive in evoking 
emotional reactions ? Grayson (1), in 
a recent study which made use of ex- 
perimental sets of Rorschach cards, 
found that card preference was in- 
fluenced by variation in color and 
shading whereas productivity of re- 
sponses was independent of these fac- 
tors. It is conceivable that if the multi- 
colored Rorschach cards were altered 
to contain unshaded colors, the form- 
color balance of responses would 
change. The figure, being more out- 
standing in this different figure-ground 
relationship, could evoke more form- 
dominant responses. However, this 
same procedure also would brighten 
the colors considerably. Then the 
‘emotional impact” principle would 
lead one to expect more color-domi- 
nant responses, especially from the 
potentially unstable subject (3). The 
purpose of this study was to explore 
this possibility. 


METHOD 


An experimental series of cards 
VIII, IX, and X of the Rorschach was 
constructed so that the areas on each 
card would contain the colors of the 
standard set but appear unshaded and 
more intense in hue saturation. This 
was done by tracing the separate areas 
of these three cards on colored con- 
struction paper matched as closely as 


possible to an intense value of the hue 
already present in the standard area.! 
Where there was considerable blend- 
ing of colors with indefinite area 
boundaries, as in the center parts of 
card IX, it was arbitrarily decided to 
delimit popularly used areas or ex- 
clude indefinite ones by extending the 
larger normal area to its apparent 
boundaries. Since the purpose of the 
study was to examine changes in over- 
all form-color response tendencies 
rather than location or content fea- 
tures, it was felt that the compromises 
made in order to achieve unshaded 
colors for each area would least con- 
found the major problem. The traced 
areas of construction paper were cut 
and affixed in their appropriate posi- 
tions to white cards of the same size 
as the standard ones. The three experi- 
mental cards were thus very similar to 
the standard ones except that they 
were noticeably brighter and con- 
tained uniform saturation of color in 
each area. 


The subjects used for the study 
were patients who were seen by the 
writer as part of his clinical studies in 
which the Rorschach test was desired. 
Forty adult patients, 30 males and 10 
females, tentatively diagnosed as schi- 
zophrenic, were tested individually 
with two separate sequences of stand- 
ard-experimental Rorschachs used, as 
follows: Sequence A involved the 
standard Rorschach, cards I through 
X — interpolated tests — the experi- 
mental cards; Sequence B involved 
the standard Rorschach cards I 
through VII and the experimental 





1Since the testing of the patients in this 
study was completed, a more precise tech- 
nique for producing experimental cards of 
varying hue and shading has been reported 
by Grayson (1). 
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cards VIII; IX, X as a single series 
— interpolated tests — the standard 
cards VIII, IX, and X. 


In each sequence, the interpolated 
tests consisted of individual intelli- 
gence tests such as the Wechsler scales 
and in some instances tests of special 
functions such as memory, psychomo- 
tor defects, etc. The three card Ror- 
schach set occuring last in each se- 
quence was introduced with an ex- 
planation that a shorter ink blot test 
much like the first one the patient 
experienced was going to be given and 
was to be handled in a similar man- 
ner. For both types of Rorschach sets 
a more or less orthodox procedure was 
followed with a free association period 
for all cards first, then an inquiry to 
establish the determinants. The in- 
quiry procedure followed essentially 
non-directive lines in that the deter- 
minants were not presumed without 
indications from the subject. Where 
both color and form were claimed to 
play a role in the response, the sub- 
ject was asked which of the two were 
more important to the association. If 
the subject was unable to decide, the 
response was scored as “C ? F” and 
treated separately from other color 
scores. Unscoreable responses such as 
might occur from psychotic patients 
were noted. 


For the purposes of this study, the 
records of the standard and experi- 
mental cards VIII, IX, and X only 
were scored for productivity, form, 
movement, and the color categories. 
Shading scores were scored simply as 
FSh or Sh depending upon the role 
of form. To allow examination of the 
role of form outside of the FC re- 
sponses, a form-dominance category 
was defined. This included all F, FSh, 
and the movements scores which were 
not merely abstract, i.e., not depend- 
ent upon configuration. The ratio, 
Sum C / CR was determined and used 
as an index of the relative weighting 
of the FC versus CF and C responses 
corrected for color productivity. The 
approach and content categories were 
not used for analysis. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The scores on both forms of cards 
VIII, IX, and X for each sequence of 
administration are summarized in 
terms of their medians in Table I. 
Since the shading scores were rare on 
the standard cards and did not occur 
to the experimental cards, they were 
dropped from analysis except where 
the rare FSh would be included in the 
form-dominant category. The move- 
ment scores are also represented as a 
combined category since their fre- 
quencies were also very low. The un- 
scoreable responses and the C ? F type 
of response referred to earlier are also 
not included in the table. Both of 
these categories appeared rarely. In 
sequence A, only three patients gave 
one or two unscoreable responses and 
in sequence B, only two patients did 
so. In both circumstances the undif- 
ferentiated responses carried over from 
one type Rorschach to the other. Simi- 
larly only two patients in either se- 
quence gave the C ? F response and in 
no instance was more than one such 
response given. 

It may be seen from the median 
scores that, within each sequence, the 
overall productivity remained about 
the same from one set of cards to the 
other. In fact, most patients tended to 
give the same basic associational con- 
tent to the two forms of the cards. 
This would be expected since the es- 
sential outlines of the areas of the two 
sets of cards were designed to be 
equivalent and the memory effect 
would be expected to manifest itself 
in the brief period between the two 
administrations despite the interpo- 
lated tasks. The greater productivity 
in the patients in sequence A may be 
of interest in that it suggests that 
there was a greater degree of stimula- 
tion when the standard cards were ex- 
perienced first and this carried over 
to the experimental cards. Thus con- 
trary to Grayson’s findings (1), shad- 
ing when combined with color may 
influence productivity. However the 
more important consideration here is 
that the patients showed no differ 
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Form-Color Response Balance of Psychotics 


TaB_e I—Medians of Scores on the Standard and Experimental Series 
of Cards VIII, 1X, and X for Both Sequence Groups 


Score sequence A Sequence B 
Category Standard Experimental Experimental Standard 
R 185 13.0 9.3 8.25 
F 4.0 5.5 4.5 4.3 
M 0.2 0.25 0.8 0.7 
FM + m 1.6 1.8 14 1.8 
CR 3.7 2.0 3.0 3.4 
FC 1.0 rs 1.8 12 
CF+C 2.0 0.33 1.3 2.8 
Sum C / CR 0.89 0.64 0.78 0.88 
Combined-M 2.5 3.0 re 1.7 
Form-dominant* 8.0 9.25 7.0 5.8 


* Includes F, FSH, and movement scores having definite form 


Taser I1—Changes in Determinant Scores Between the Standard and 
Experimental Color Cards 
Score Categories 


Sequence of 
Administration R F CR 
A: Standard to 
Experimental 
N patients 
showing: 
Increase 4 13 4 
Decrease 12 6 13 
NoChange 4 1 3 
Se 16 05 
B. Experimental 
to Standard 
N patients 
showing: 
Increase 9 r 10 
Decrease 8 9 + 
No Change 3 4 6 
p* 50+ 504 18 


Sum 
FC CF +C C/CR Comb M F-Dom 


10 1 3 7 14 

5 16 17 5 3 

5 3 0 8 3 
30 002 002 504 006 
2 15 14 4 5 
10 1 2 5 12 

. 4 4 ll 3 
04 002 004 50+ 14 


* p values from the two-tailed test of null hypothesis : P (Score, >Scoreg)— P (Score, <Scores) 


ences in overall productivity when ex- 
periencing both types of cards, going 
from one another. The differences in 
types of subjects tested, use of individ- 
ual tests and the test-retest design 
make it difficult to evaluate any ap- 
parent discrepancy between the Gray- 
son study and the present one. 

The changes in scores for each pati- 
ent from one type of card series to the 
other were evaluated by the Dixon- 
Mood sign test for paired observations 
(4) . Table II gives the results for each 
sequence group. It may be seen that 
under sequence A, i.e., the standard 
cards experienced first and the experi- 
mental cards later, there were signifi- 


cant decreases in color productivity 
and in particular the color-dominant 
categories with a corresponding in- 
crease in form-dominance. Under se- 
quence B, the unshaded bright color 
cards yielded less color-dominant re- 
sponses, i.e., color-dominance _in- 
creased on the standard cards, Thus 
the findings are consistent with re- 
spect to color-dominance independent 
of order of administration. The chang- 
es in the form-dominance category, in 
sequence B, although tending in the 
predicted direction (based upon the 
results from sequence A) did not 
reach statistical significance. The ten- 
dency for color productivity to be less 
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on the experimental cards also appears 
consistent and may lend support to 
the view that productivity differed be- 
tween the two sequences as a function 
of the type of card series that was ad- 
ministered first. 

The findings indicate that the CF 
and C types of responses tend to be 
inhibited by the removal of shading 
from the bright multi-colored cards of 
the Rorschach. This developed in pa- 
tients who might be expected to be un- 
stable in reactivity to “provocative” 
stimuli by virtue of their severe neuro- 
psychiatric illnesses, Thus the implicit 
assumption in the color-affect hypo- 
thesis that the potential for “unadap- 
tive” color reactions in the Rorschach 
increases as does the amount of color 
stimulation may have to be modified. 
It appears that the interrelationship 
of color saturation, shading, and fig- 
ure-ground contrast plays an import- 
ant role in determining the form-color 
response balance rather than the color 
brightness per se. Since shading affects 
the clarity of form, whether color is 
also present or not, it may be that 
when the clearness of a colored area 
in the Rorschach card is reduced to a 
certain value, the choice of reaction 
either to form or to color becomes 
more difficult for the unstable subject. 
It seems reasonable that there is an 
optimum value of each stimulus value 
relative to the others that will enable 
the investigator to differentiate the 
different degrees of emotional reac- 
tivity, assuming some validity to the 
color-affect hypothesis. In any case, 
the findings argue against a universal 
interpretation of “ideal” form-color 
response balances from one ink blot 
test to another. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The change in responses of two 
groups of psychotic patients from one 
type of colored Rorschach cards to an- 
other were examined with respect to 
the form-color balances. One set of 
cards consisted of the standard shaded- 
color series of cards VIII, IX, and X, 
while the other was a specially de- 
signed set of unshaded bright colored 
cards comparable to the standard set. 
Two different sequences of adminis- 
tration were used so that each type of 
cards appeared first. The results indi- 
cated that the color-dominant re- 
sponses were significantly inhibited to 
the unshaded bright color series while 
overall productivity remained the 
same from one type cards to the other. 
One may conclude that there is an 
optimum combination of values in 
color saturation, shadedness, and fig- 
ure-ground which will produce a form- 
color balance of responses to differen- 
tiate the emotionally unstable subject. 
The color-affect hypothesis as devel- 
oped on the Rorschach should not be 
applied uncritically to newer forms of 
ink blot tests. 
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Rorschach Content and Ink Blot Structure 


WILLIAM E. EDMONSTON AND RICHARD M. GRIFFITH! 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Lexington, and University of Kentucky 


It has long been recognized that 
responses to Rorschach’s Test are not 
distributed in the same proportions 
as perceptions in everyday life. Ror- 
schach (8), Beck (3), Klopfer (7), 
Hertz (6), all agree that more ani- 
mals than anything else are perceived 
on the test; — but we certainly see 
more cars every day than we do bats, 
or, for that matter, butterflies. There 
is also general agreement that a high 
animal percentage reflects the individ- 
ual’s stereotypy, an _ interpretation 
which places the responsibility for 
percepts squarely on the subject. This 
paper proposes, to the contrary, that 
the general structure of the Rorschach 
plates — the stimulus value of the 
shape of ink blots — dictates certain 
. Classes of percepts at the expense of 
others. 


PROBLEM 


The tenets in projective theory are 
foreign to the stimulus-response way 
of thought. Materials invite and allow 
projective interpretation only in so far 
as they lack structure on their own 
part. The Rorschach plates serve a 
catalytic function, inciting the imagi- 
nation, and, beyond that, simply fur- 
nish a neutral ground upon which 
regnant images can assert themselves. 
Thus, absorbed with the projective 
possibilities, clinicians were slow to 
consider the stimulus values of the 
Rorschach plates. However, when Zu- 
bin (11), for one, pointed out the 
need for study of the stimulus wy el 
ties of the cards, he opened the way 
for the introduction of the isochro- 
matic plates and other experimental 
procedures to determine the effect of 
altering the characteristics of the blots. 
But an essential, if not the most essen- 
1 The authors are indebted to Dr. Erwin W. 


Straus and Dr. Joseph Lyons for material 
contributions to the paper. 


tial, property of the blots — their out- 
line form — has been neglected. 
Baughman, who systematically varied 
all the aspects of the plates of which 
he could think, except the basic (peri- 


pheral) form, concluded that of all | 


the stimulus values, . the basic 


form of the blots is of overwhelming | 


importance in determining perceptual 
behavior’ (2, p. 161). 

Aside from an understandable re- 
luctance to study any of the stimulus 
properties of the Rorschach plates, 
there were valid reasons to avoid the 


problem of form; there are special dif- | 


ficulties, not restricted to the Ror- 
schach, in dealing with form and 
structure. At present, there is no meth- 
od or system for handling complex 
forms, no general psychophysics of 
shape. As Attneave and Arnoult state: 
“Relatively few scientists have serious- 
ly applied themselves to the problems 
of analyzing and describing [complex] 
form; these problems have fallen into 
the cracks between the sciences, and 
no general morphonomy has ever de- 
veloped” (1, p. 461). Language offers 
no adequate words with which to de- 
scribe the blue “crabs” on Plate X. 
Color or shading may be manipulated 
or removed without changing the 
identity of the object but if we alter 
the shape we seem no longer to deal 
with the same thing. 

The several parallel series of ink 
blots — the Behn-Rorschach, the 
Howard, the Harrower ink blots, or 
the lesser known ones — which do 
have markedly different outlines, elicit 
much the same projective contents, a 
fact which led Dérken, who reviewed 
the literature, to conclude: “The re- 
markable consistency (similarity) of 
response which subjects on to a 
wide variety of ink blots makes it evi- 
dent that the psychological structure 
of the individual is the governing 
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principle of his projections, and that 
these are but minimally dependent on 
the formal characteristics of the pro- 
jective (Rorschach type) material” 
(4, p. 105). Despite their radically 
different outlines, the Rorschach and 
all its modifications are, after all, ink 
blots. The possibility still exists that 
similarity of response to them depends 
upon similarity of their stimulus 
value. 

Beyond choosing the medium of the 
ink blot, Rorschach made other vital 
choices which no doubt influence the 
projective content. From many trial 
blots, he chose these ten, which, as 


}the popular and very frequent re- 


sponses demonstrate, “look like” some 
objects more than others. On the basis 
of his experience as to the number of 
responses which they would evoke, he 
also decided arbitrarily that all his 
blots should be symmetrical about a 
(8). Wells (10) has 
pointed out ways in which Rorschach’s 
choice of blots determines content. Of 
more general concern, however, are 
restrictions imposed by the intrinsic 
structure — or lack of structure — of 
ink blots themselves; in the refine- 
ments of the Rorschach technique 
during the past thirty years, the ink 


| blot itself has been forgotten. 


This paper points out marked dis- 
crepancies in Rorschach content which 


_ it then attempts to explain by relating 


the shapes of ink blots to the shapes 
of objects around us. 


METHOD AND RESULTS 


Animals constitute part of a larger 
category of responses which may be 
connected in an obvious way with the 


_ shape of ink blots. Many “natural,” 





few “man-made” objects are perceived 
on the Rorschach. An empirical study 
was undertaken to verify this impres- 
sion. 

A wide selection of Rorschach pro- 
tocols from different settings and 
groups, both clinical and normal, were 
utilized. From the Lexington Veterans 
Administration Hospital, twenty rec- 
ords were obtained from each of the 
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diagnostic classifications: (a) Anxiety 
reaction; (b) Emotional immaturity; 
and (c) Schizophrenic reaction, hebe- 
phrenic type. The Lexington Psychi- 
atric Clinic provided twenty more pro- 
tocols from mixed neurotic and am- 
bulatory schizophrenic patients. These 
groups were all matched for intellec- 
tual level, their mean IQ’s approxi- 
mating that of the hospital popula- 
tion — 93.6. Finally, the Rorschach 
responses of Gardner’s normals (5) 
were included, Altogether, material 
from 180 records was surveyed. 

The conventional Rorschach con- 
tent categories were dichotomized into 
those containing “natural” and those 
containing “man-made” objects, and 
the responses in the two groups were 
tabulated. Thus, all responses in the 
categories abstract, art, clothing, em- 
blem, explosion, food, fire, household, 
implement, map, object, personal, rec- 
reation, religion, and travel were listed 
under “man-made” though some ob- 
jects included in them occur in nature 
without the intervention of the hu- 
man hand. In case of split double 
content (e.g., Na,Tr), the percept 
was tallied as “man-made.” Obviously, 
the criteria are weighted in favor of 
the “man-made” category. Even so, an 
overwhelming preponderance of per- 
cepts belonged in the “natural” cate- 
ory. Since the results were equiva- 
ent for all groups, with the possible 
exception of the hospitalized “emo- 
tional immaturity” group, (in which 
six deviant records raised the average 
of “man-made” responses to 16 per 
cent), the table showing the break- 
down is not included. It is sufficient to 
report that, overall, out of a total of 
3,899 responses, 3,507 or 90 per cent 
were of “natural” objects, and 10 per 
cent “man-made.” 


DISCUSSION 


To attribute the lop-sided dicho- 
tomy between man-made and natural 
objects on the Rorschach to the shape 
of ink blots depends upon finding 
some convincing differences in shape 
between them. After all, animals, as 
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the city zoo shows, have a — 
attraction for us, and we all like to 
return to the landscape of nature, the 
vacationlands of park, seashore, and 
mountains. It might well be that in 
the process of projection we regress. to 
levels of more basic symbols. However, 
an explanation based on differences 
in shape, if, indeed, such differences 
can be found, would seem to be pre- 
ferable. 

Differences between man-made and 
objects of nature may best be shown 
by referring to the importance of 
geometry in our thinking and to our 
use of it in our constructions. Modern 
cities, for instance, are built on the 
plumb line; everywhere is the straight 
line and the right angle. Even the 
roccoco flourishes — which, it may be 
noted, are quite idealized versions of 
their natural counterparts — are, by 
design, only contrapuntal to the ar- 
chitectural theme; a theme which is 
repeated again and again in the struc- 
tural parts, from the city block to the 
pattern of mortar and brick and the 
weave of the screen wire on the win- 
dow. It would seem that everything 
we humans construct is created in the 
image of geometry. Logic and science 
— not to mention ethics — trade in 
the straight line and the orthogonal; 
when esthetics desires curves, whether 
for auto grill or spoon handle, the ar- 
tist or artisan obliges with conic sec- 
tions, shapes which Descartes, uniting 
geometry and algebra, gave us a lan- 
guage to describe. We produce our 
conceptualizations. The eidos (the 
Greek concept related to the topic un- 
der discussion) of a man-made object 
is easy to grasp, because we can simply 
take back out the meaning which was 
placed there.” 





? Dr. Ernst Jokl has brought to the authors’ 
attention that these observations may not 
apply equally to all cultures. He relates ex- 

eriences with African Zulus which would 
imply that the straight line does not have 
the same place in their imagery as the kind 
of basic component of thinking as it does 
for the members of our culture. 

The authors are aware that important is- 
sues cutting across several arts and sciences 
are involved in the above discussion. How- 


Rorschach Content and Ink Blot Structure 


In contrast, to use the terminology 
of information theory, the shapes of 
nature contain a lot of “noise.” D’Arcy 
Thompson, in his classic work, was 
able to discover system and order be-/ 
hind the appearances of natural 
things (9), but in the macroscopic} 
world complex forces operate to de- 
stroy uni-formity. In nature the 
geometrical exceptions, such as sea} 
shell and honey comb, are so unusual } 
as to excite us to expressions of awe | 
and wonder. The first rule of war- | 
time camouflage is to disguise the | 
unnatural straight line, the ie an 





mark. Only in the microscopic and 
atomic worlds, to which our sight is| 
not adapted, is nature ordinarily made | 
in simple shapes. | 
Returning at this point to the above 
empirical study, it may be seen that 
the dichotomy was an approximation; | 
many things included under “man- 
made” have no geometrical simplicity. 
In more precise terms, in light of the 
above development, the “man-made” } 
category should have contained only | 
objects which man shapes, forms, con- 
structs — for which he is the causa | 
formalis — and not those for which | 
he serves as the agent to trigger, to} 
eventuate; we do not “make’’ food, | 
explosions, fire, in the same sense we 
“make” a house. A more finely drawn 
dichotomy would result in even more | 
marked differences. Be that as it may, 
it becomes evident that the complex | 
forms assumed by ink flowing between } 
the folds of a piece of paper more | 
nearly resemble the irregular forms 
of nature than the orderly construc- 
tions of man. The Rorschach is defici- 
ent in the elements, which, as a rule, | 
characterize man-made objects. 


—, 


CONCLUSION i 


Man-made objects are seldom per- } 
ceived on the Rorschach because ink | 
blots do not have adequate structure. 


Thus, the stimulus property of the | 





ever, in the present context, they feel that it 
is appropriate only to indicate fundamental 
differences, leaving the ramifications unde- 
veloped — else, the Rorschach might well be 
submerged. 
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“unstructured shape,” the very lack of 
structure which makes for a good pro- 
jective technique, favors one class of 
percepts to the relative exclusion of 
others. The freedom of percepts, with 
which the Rorschach abounds, takes 
place within these restrictions. 
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A Note on Klopfer’s Hypothesis About Shading Responses 


Jack Fox 
Los Angeles’ 


Klopfer’s interpretation of shading 
reactions as being analogous to, and/ 
or suggestive of, the subject’s manner 
of relating to, and handling of, his 
affectional needs is based on the hy- 
pothesis that the visual perception of 
shading constellates needs for physi- 
cal contact. (1) It is further hypo- 
thesized by Klopfer that the constella- 
tion of these contact needs is medi- 
ated by tactual sensations which are 
evoked by the visual perception of 
shading (2). 

A charming bit of phenomenologi- 
cal evidence for Klopfer’s hypothesis 
comes from the Rorschach perform- 
ance of a 714-year-old boy who is in 
excellent physical health and who 
shows no detectable general physical 
or neurological abnormalities. During 
testing of the limits, he was asked 
whether he could see any animal hide, 
animal skin, or fur, on any of the 
cards. He replied that, “A cow’s got 
fur on it” (which he saw on Card 4). 
He was asked whether he saw the fur 
and he replied, “Yeah, and the dogs 
have fur on it” (which he saw on 
Card 7). When asked what made it 
look like fur, he replied, “Some cows 
have black fur’. Asked what made it 
look furry, he answered, “All this stuff 
here (and he moved with his finger 





‘This paper was prepared while the author 
was Clinical Psychologist II at Pacific State 
Hospital. 


all over the shading of Card 4) makes 
my finger think it’s furry.” 

It is quite clear from the above 
statement that, from a phenomenolo- 
gical point of view, the boy experi- 
enced actual tactual sensations and 
that it was on the basis of these tac- 
tual sensations that he made the in- 
ference of fur, rather than on the 
basis of the visual perception per se. 
It is important to note that this boy 


is in good physical health and shows | 
no detectable neurological abnormal- | 


ities. This experience, then, is not the 
result of pathologic synesthesia, for 
which there is absolutely no clinical 
or other evidence, but appears to be 
the result of the operation of normal 
psychological processes. 

Perhaps this incident also illustrates 
the truth of the proverb that “Chil- 
dren and fools speak the truth,” in 
the sense that they are still naive 


enough to describe their phenomono- | 
logical world relatively undistorted } 


by conceptual and _ conventional 
biases, like the boy in Anderson’s 
fairy tale who was the only one to 
observe the Emperor had no clothes 
on. 
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Quantitative Differences in Response to TAT Cards: The Relationship 
Between Transcendence Score and Number of Emotional Words 


LEE GUREL 
VA Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


LEONARD P. ULLMANN 
VA Hospital, Palo Alto, Calif. 


The psychologist’s traditional de- 
sire to specify the dimensions of his 
methods in a quantitative fashion has 
led to investigations of the character- 
istics of projective test materials 
which determine in part what sub- 
jects will put into these stimulus situ- 
ations. In advancing such studies of 
the TAT, Weisskopf (9) devised a 
transcendence index and Ullmann and 
McFarland (8) presented a method 
of scoring TAT responses for number 
of emotional words. In a further 
study, Ullmann (6) used a sample of 
TAT protocols administered as part 
of routine psychological evaluations 
to demonstrate (a) that there were 
significant differences between TAT 
cards; (b) that the relative frequency 
of the clinicians’ use of a TAT card 
was positively related to the number 
of emotional words elicited by that 
card; and (c) that the number of 
emotional words elicited per card was 
positively related to data dealing with 
number and variety of thema previ- 
ously reported by Eron (2). 

The present study used Weisskopf’s 
transcendence score method to in- 
vestigate differences among TAT 
cards in the amount of material 
elicited by these stimuli. A first pur- 
pose of the study was to replicate 
Ullmann’s finding of significant dif- 
ferences among the TAT cards. If 
significant differences in the test sti- 
muli were confirmed, a second pur- 
pose of the study was to investigate 
the relationship between rankings of 
quantity of material elicited as de- 
termined by the transcendence meth- 
od and by the emotional-word-count 
method. If this relationship were any- 
thing but highly positive, the mean- 
ing and further use of these scores 


might well be questioned. If a signifi- 
cant positive relationship existed, 
then the relationship would serve to 
add to the meaning of both scores. 


Aside from the replication of UIll- 
mann’s earlier work with a new sam- 
ple of protocols using a second meth- 
od of scoring, the present investiga- 
tion made use of patients who were 
probably in better mental health. In 
addition, all cases were tested in a 
standard manner with the entire set 
of adult male TAT cards. In UIll- 
mann’s study, the investigation of the 
frequency of clinical use of TAT 
cards ruled out such a design. 

The two major points of this paper, 
which served as working hypotheses 
were, that (a) there are significant 
differences between TAT cards in 
amount of response elicited as deter- 
mined by transcendence scores; and 
(b) there is a positive correlation be- 
tween the ordering of TAT cards by 
transcendence scores and by number 
of emotional words elicited. 


METHOD 
Sample 
TAT protocols of 100 male neuro- 
psychiatric patients were selected 


from the files of four VA installations 
as meeting these criteria: 

(a) administered in the standard 
interview fashion, (b) using all 20 
adult male cards in sequence, and 
(c) without evidence of urging by 
the examiner beyond the fifth card. 
Testing had been done by staff and 
trainee psychologists between 1947 
and 1949. The average age of the pa- 
tients was 29.5 years, the average 
Wechsler-Bellevue full-scale I.Q. of the 
82 patients on whom these data were 
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available was 109. The established 
staff diagnoses of the sample were psy- 
chotic, 49; neurotic, 30; acute situa 
tional maladjustment, 4; inadequate 
personality, 6; acute alcoholism, 4; 
encephalopathy without psychosis, 2; 
and not determined, 5. 


Transcendence Scores 


Each of the 2000 responses in these 
100 protocols was separately scored 
for transcendence by the senior au- 
thor in accordance with the proce- 
dure described by Weisskopf (9) and 
as modified and taught by her in 
seminar. Rater reliability was evalu- 
ated by rescoring the group of the 
second ten protocols from one to two 
months after initial scoring. This se- 
lection was made so as to preclude 
recall of the original scoring without 
the risk of forgetting the scoring 
method. The product moment corre- 
lations between the original and sec- 
ond scorings of these ten protocols 
ranged from .98 to .998. 


RESULTS 


The first hypothesis of the study 
was that TAT cards differ significant- 
ly in quantify of material elicited as 
measured by transcendence scores. 
This expectation was borne out with 
a high degree of statistical signifi- 
cance. The F ratio of between cards 
variance divided by residual variance 
is 475.281 divided by 32.350, or 14.89 
where an F ratio of 2.67 is significant 
at the .001 level. 

The second hypothesis of this study 
was that there is a positive correlation 
between the ordering of TAT cards 
by transcendence scores and by num- 
ber of emotional words. The order of 
TAT cards from highest to lowest 
transcendence scores as determined in 
this study was as follows: 6, 4, 13, 7, 
2, 3, 8, 12, 1, 20, 10, 18, 16, 9, 14, 15, 
17, 5, 19, 11.1 This order may be con- 
trasted with that reported by Ullmann 
(6, p. 400, Table 1). The rank order 
correlation between the two order- 





1 This facet of our results is more fully dis- 
cussed elsewhere (3). 
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ings, by transcendence and emotional 
words, was .85, which has a t ratio of 
6.84, and for 18 degrees of freedom is 
well beyond the .001 level of statisti- 
cal significance. 


DIscUSSION 


That TAT cards vary in the 
amount of material they elicit has 
been reported by Ullmann (6) with 
emotional wards, and was demon- 
strated in the present study with 


transcendence scores. That the rela- | 
tive amounts of material elicited by 


TAT cards are in a quite stable pro- 
gression was indicated by the signifi- 
cant positive correlation obtained in 
this study between the two orderings. 
It is therefore possible to designate 
the expected relative amounts of per- 
sonal material elicited from subjects 
by the series of TAT stimuli. The use 
of this variable has been illustrated 
in the area of clinicians’ behavior (6) 
and in the study of the relationship 


between data in case records and rela- | 


tive responsiveness to TAT cards (7) . 

A limitation in the use of this vari- 
able is that this study, like previous 
reports by Ullmann (6) and Eron 
(2), sampled an adult, male, VA 
population. The use with other popu- 
lations of the rank order of TAT 
stimuli developed in these studies 
would involve an additional assump- 
tion. 

A second limitation is that in spite 
of the high correlation between the 
two orderings of TAT cards reported 
in this study, the two orderings may 


yield somewhat different results in } 


particular researches. An example is 
that Bijou and Kenny (1) grouped 
TAT cards as high, intermediate, and 
low ambiguity, and Kenny (4) evalu- 
ated transcendence scores for different 
levels of ambiguity. To illustrate a 
method for investigating the nature 
of thematic stimuli, Ullmann (6) 
studied the order of the number of 
emotional words elicited by TAT 
cards of the three levels of ambiguity 
and obtained a pattern similar to 
Kenny’s, but one that reached only 
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the .20 level-of statistical significance. 
Repeating Ullmann’s procedure with 
the ordering of TAT cards by tran- 
scendence, the Kruskal Wallis test (5) 
for the three levels of ambiguity 
vielded an H of 6.30, significant be- 
tween the .05 and .02 levels. 


SUMMARY 


The TAT protocols of 100 male, 
VA patients were scored for tran- 
scendent response, as described by 
Weisskopf (9) . Significant differences 
in transcendence scores were found 
among the 20 cards of the standard 
adult male series. This result substan- 
tiated a similar finding by Ullmann 
(6) of significant differences among 
TAT cards as to number of emotional 
words elicited. Both transcendence 
and number of emotional words may 
be conceived of as measures of per- 
sonal material introduced by the sub- 
ject into the test. The rank order cor- 
relation between orderings of the 
TAT cards by transcendence and 
number of emotional words was posi- 


| tive and statistically significant. This 





permits greater confidence in the use- 


401 


fulness of both these techniques. 
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How Valid Is ‘‘Childhood-Environment Determinism’’? 
The Case of Jim 


B. T. JEWELL, H. WiirsTEN, CYNTHIA BLACKBURN! 
Childrens Hospital, Los Angeles 


INTRODUCTION 


The material presented in this case 
study brings with it a question of the 
validity of certain aspects of present 
day deterministic personality theory. 

A very brief preview of the material 
will serve to shetch in the nature of 
this question. Two facts are presented 
for this purpose. First, in his early 
years of life Jim was subjected to an 
avalanche of traumata of both a phy- 
sical and social nature. Second, as he 
enters his twentieth year of life, he is 

ssessed of a personality that is well 
intact, and has a positive and con- 
structive social outlook. These two 
facts cast a shadow of doubt upon the 
validity of some very prevalent as- 
sumptions and assertions concerning 
the effect upon the adult personality 
arising from childhood experiences. 
Thus, the material presented herein 
consists of an outline of certain aspects 
of the personality theory in question 
and pertinent facts drawn from a sin- 
gle case for comparison. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 


The Los Angeles Childrens Hos- 
pital has for ten years conducted a 
clinic for children affected with cer- 
ebral palsy. As a part of the routine 
diagnostic program hundreds of these 
children were seen also in the psychi- 
tric clinic?. 

Among the children examined was 
our patient. As the total facts sur- 
rounding his life story emerged, 
there appeared indications that a 
more intensive examination of these 
facts might have a broader signifi- 


1B. T. Jewell, co-ordinating author: H. 
Wiirsten, chief psychologist and Cynthia 
Blackburn, social worker. 

*Acknowledgement is made to Margaret 
Jones, M.D., Medical Director of the State 
Cerebral Palsy Clinic, and to the Childrens 
Hospital Society for permission to use the 
records of the clinic needed for this study. 


cance in the realm of personality 
theory. The empirical observations 
did not fit easily into that pattern or 
cluster of ideas which go toward mak- 
ing up a general theory herein re- 
ferred to as “childhood-environment 
determinism”. 

The specific aspects of the ideas or 
predictions that do not fit these facts 
will be discussed in greater detail in 
the section, “Theory and the Theore- 
tical Predictions”. In the absence of 
any broad objective study of the spe- 


cific orientation of psychiatric clinics | 


in their practical work with children, 
a subjective evaluation of the authors 
is explicitly stated here: It appears 
that the majority of clinical approach- 
es to behavioral problems are pri- 
marily oriented toward a causalistic 
type of thinking that explains all 
subsequent behavior in terms of the 
environment of infancy and _ child- 
hood. However, even the most super- 
ficial glance at the salient facts of 
Jim’s life suggests that such environ- 
mental determinism explanations 
leave too much unaccounted for. The 
case of Jim is not unique in this re- 
spect. Psychiatric clinics and individ- 
ual therapists see many exceptions to 
what are assumed to be rules. So while 
Jim is not unique in deviating from 
the predictions of current environ- 
ment-determination theory, the way 
in which he deviates seemed unusual- 
ly striking. It was for this reason that 
he was selected for a closer, even 
though rather covert, examination. 


MANNER OF ASSEMBLING DATA 


The coordinating author of this 
paper caught some idea of the signifi- 
cance of Jim’s case material when he 
first saw the child in 1949. Jim was 
then twelve years old. All observations 
of Jim were made in conjunction with 
and in the context of the cerebral 
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palsy program’s usual procedures. 


When Jim was seventeen years old 
he decided to attempt a more precise 
verification of the tentative hypo- 
thesis that Jim’s personality structure 
did not conform to the predictions in- 
trinsic to a childhood-environment 
determinism theory. Without being 
informed of the nature of this hypo- 
thesis, the chief psychologist and the 
social worker assigned to the Cerebral 
Palsy Clinic agreed to contribute their 
efforts to the study by collecting and 
organizing information pertinent to 
their fields. The exact nature of the 
hypothesis was withheld at that time 
as a Measure to protect these observ- 
ers from being influenced by any sug- 
gestive quality of the hypothesis, 
which otherwise might have slanted 
their treatment of data. The results 
of these observations will be presented 
herein through the forms of a social 
history and a description of the per- 
sonality functioning derived from the 
psychological report in the section 
entitled “Results”. 


THE THEORY AND THE THEORETICAL 
PREDICTIONS 


Before examining the social history 
and psychological evaluation it will 
be helpful if the pertinent frame of 
reference is clearly established. 

This frame of reference belongs to 
the science of human behavior. Inas- 
much as the facts presented in this 
case study serve to bring such a scien- 
tific theory into question, a slightly 
wider view of the problem is in order. 

A scientific theory is a working 
model composed of conceptual con- 
structs used to account for the observ- 
able behavior of phenomena subjected 
to examination. If a theory truly be- 
longs to the realm of science, it implies 
the opportunity to be examined against 
empirical observations. So long as a 
theory can account for enough facts in 
the field of observation, it is a good 
theory. When, however, phenomena 
are isolated that are not accounted for 
by the theory, the task of constructing 
new working models is indicated. The 
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purpose of this paper is to present ma- 
terial that does not appear to be con- 
gruent with a very valuable and wide- 
ly accepted psychological theory. This 
theory has been referred to in this 
paper as “childhood-environment de- 
terminism” (2). It is well beyond 
the scope of this work to articulate 
the many predictions inherent to such 
a deterministic theory. Only those 
predictions will be considered which 
are of particular importance as a 
basis for our later discussion and 
evaluation of results. 


These predictions are presented as 
follows: 

1. Digestive tract frustration: Early 
oral frustrations, feeding difficulty, 
deprivation of adequate sucking 
pleasures, and general tension sur- 
rounding oral pleasure produce last- 
ing personality distortions or damage. 
The main symptoms of such distortion 
or damage appear in difficulty in at- 
taching affection to the outside world 
and are noticed in various regressive 
and narcissistic tendencies that block 
or render shallow all object cathexis. 

2. Discipline frustrations: Inconsis- 
tencies in early training experiences, 
or disciplinary demands out of pro- 
portion to the organism’s capacity and 
need to respond cause lasting person- 
ality damages or distortions. The main 
symptoms of such distortions appear 
in character traits related to control 
mechanisms and vary between the ex- 
tremes of compulsive, rigid adherence 
to routine and ritual on the one hand, 
or to a disorganized revolt against 
stable conforming behavior on the 
other hand. 

3. Frustration of an unstable en- 
vironment: Instability of social situ- 
ation impairs the emergence of the 
ego as separate from the environment. 
The early opportunity for cathexis to 
persons cast into the parental roles is 
especially important to the organism, 
and where there is shifting of the per- 
sons seen in those roles, there is a 
corresponding personality distortion 
produced in the organism which is 
characterized by lack of adequately 
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differentiated concept of self which 
in turn brings with it a generalized 
feeling of insecurity. 


4. Frustration of ego needs: Frustra- 
tions of ego needs in the areas of be- 
ing recognized as a worthwhile per- 
son, receiving approbation, attention, 
admiration, and general moral sup- 
port produces personality damages 
and distortions characterized by per- 
vasive feelings of inadequacy. 


From an inspection it is apparent 
that the above predictions were ex- 
tracted from a large body of theory 
about infant and childhood experi- 
ence. These four predictions repre- 
sent points that come up continually 
in current evaluation of case work 

roblems and gain significance there- 
“ Where the total theory is involved 
it must be recognized that these pre- 
dictions may be incomplete represen- 
tations. 


SociAL HIsTORY 


From the medical records, we learn that 
Jim was born in 1936; he was first known to 
the out-patient department of the Childrens 
Hospital in 1943, and was followed from 
1945 to 1954 in the State Cerebral Palsy 
Clinic. His diagnosis was cerebral palsy of 
the athetoid type, mild in degree, with in- 
termittent tremor, greater in the right leg 
than in the left, but present in both arms 
and legs on intention. He was past two be- 
fore he walked alone. The organs of speech 
were affected to the extent that Jim spoke 
with a slight but noticeable falter. Drooling, 
rather profuse in early years, was generally 
controlled by the time he was seventeen in 
1953. 

Jim had partussis at three years of age, 
tonsillectomy and adenoidectomy the same 
year, nose surgery at four, measles at seven, 
and repeated colds. In February 1949 mention 
is made of frequent illness in the previous 
year. In May 1952 pain from neuromuscular 
constriction and urinary retention, and in 
May 1953, headaches, sinus infections and 
allergies were reported. Various medications 
were prescribed. There was also the added 
problem for several years of orthodontic 
braces. 

Nevertheless, Jim did well at school. He 
started in a special school for handicapped 
children at six years of age, but by ten he 
was doing so well that transfer to regular 
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school was recommended. Subsequent re- 
ports indicate good grades. In 1949 he was 
elected vice-president in two of his classes at 
school. By June 1952, Jim was thinking of 
college and a professional career. 

Further information about Jim was ob- 
tained from his mother at the beginning of 
this study, in 1953. Topical questions re- 
lating to pregnancy, birth, feeding, parental 
relationships, and patient’s childhood experi- 
ences, had been previously agreed upon by 
the psychologists and social worker to give 
direction to the interviews. In the following 
report, some attempt has been made to 


separate the material in terms of the topics | 


in mind, but not at the expense of spon- 
taneity and natural flow. 


Mother said she had married at the age of 
twenty-one, primarily to have a home of her 
own, having no real home life with her 
mother. Her parents had separated, and her 
mother had to work. Her sister had also run 
away and married at an early age. 


Her marriage to Jim’s father was never a 
happy one. She said that her first husband 
was “not a man in any sense of the word”; 
he was unstable and unable to take respon- 
sibility; their sexual life was unsatisfactory. 


(As she seemed reluctant to state the last} , 


problem more specifically, she was not 


pressed to do so.) She admitted that her hus- 
band was actually seldom out of work, but | 


he never made a really good income either. 
He was fond of Jim, and Jim of him. 


Jim was a planned baby. His mother and 
father were not getting along well, and 
thought that having a baby ‘‘would make 
everything work”. Besides, mother wanted a 
baby very much and was quite happy about 
being pregnant. She vomited every day for 
the first four months of pregnancy, until she 
felt life, but from there on, she felt physi- 
cally unusually well. She continued in her 
employment as clerk in a drug store for the 
first six months, at the same time taking care 
of her own housework. She felt no particu- 
lar strain from this, although at the store she 
had a fair amount of lifting to do. She 
worked in order to buy more things, and not 
because she was fearful about their financial 
outlook at that time. However, she thinks 
the father may always have been fearful of 
responsibility. 

The actual birth was difficult for mother 
and child. We note from hospital records 
that the mother was in labor for sixteen 
hours, and delivery was by forceps, after 
manual rotation of the infant by pressure on 
the abdomen, performed in order to bring 
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about a vertex instead of a breech presenta- 
tion, The baby was born blue. 

The patient was a full term baby, weigh- 
ing five and a half pounds. He was kept at 
the hospital in an incubator for one week 
following birth. He was a feeding problem 
from the first. He could not nurse, lacking 
the strength to do so, and mother’s breast 
was pumped to feed him. However, after she 
got him home, mother worked with him, and 
he was breast fed every three hours for the 
first six months, Then the mother’s milk 
dried up, and he had to be put on a bottle. 

During feeding, mother was worried all 
the time because the child had trouble in 
getting enough to eat due to difficulty in 
sucking and swallowing. Also, the baby 
breathed heavily during nursing, and mother 
found this annoying. Nevertheless, he gained 
weight well during his first year, and ate 
better during the period of breast feeding 
than he ever did afterwards. Mother was 
also very happy with her baby during the 
breast feeding period, in spite of the prob- 
lems and annoyance. 

When he was five months old, mother had 
a feeling that there was something really 
wrong with him, but she took him to two 
doctors who said he was all right. It was 
at eighteen months, when he could not 
stand, that he was diagnosed as having cer- 


’ ebral palsy. 
, but F "7 —— 


When Jim had to be put on the bottle, he 
screamed and rejected it. During a week of 
this behavior, mother was frantic. Then he 
took the bottle a little better, although he 
did not stay on it for long, soon accepting a 
cup and spoon for feeding instead. From this 
time on, until he was placed in a boarding 
home at five years of age, he was a poor 
eater. He would hold food in his mouth a 
long time instead of swallowing it. In retro- 
spect, mother was not sure whether this was 
because of neuromuscular difficulty in swal- 
lowing, or was under Jim’s control; perhaps 
both. 

She tried various tricks to get him to eat. 
This did not seem to help. 

Mother said that it was largely because 
of this feeding problem that when he was 
five, she decided to place him in a boarding 
home. In spite of all her effort, he looked 
frail and undernourished, and other children 
pushed him around and took advantage of 
him. Mother thought that everyone seeing 
him must believe that she did not feed him 
properly. 

Mother always had the feeling that he 
could not eat because he was upset or tense. 
She herself has trouble that way. When she 
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is upset, she simply cannot swallow food. She 
thought that she would not be able to eat 
supper after talking about this in the after- 
noon. She thinks Jim is the same way. 

A close woman friend arranged for a 
medical examination when Jim was 18 
months old. The mother was frightened 
horribly by the resulting diagnosis of cerebral 
palsy. 

In response to a. question about toilet 
training, the mother indicated that it pre- 
sented no particular problem. Jim was fully 
toilet trained by the time he was two and 
a half years old, and was always regular 
about bowel movements. However, he in- 
sisted upon having his own “duck” to go on 
the toilet seat wherever they were; no other 
arrangement would do. 

One incident concerned with a _ bowel 
movement following discipline seems signi- 
ficant. Generally Jim was not too hard to 
discipline as he never cried much and 
learned to put his toys away at three or four 
years of age without much insistence on her 
part. When she did discipline him, it was 
generally by isolation. On this particular 
day, when he was about four years old, he 
got angry with her about something, and 
deliberately scratched all over the front of 
her new radio with a file. She put him to 
bed in his room, and he got back at her by 
having a bowel movement in his bed, and 
smearing it all over himself. Hearing no 
sound from him for two hours, mother went 
in to see if he had fallen asleep. There he 
was, all smeared up, grinning at her. She 
put him in the tub and washed him good. 

Jim was five years old when his parents 
separated. After mother had placed him in a 
boarding home, and obtained a job to help 
finance the placement, she had sufficient se- 
curity to go it alone, and with Jim out of 
the home, there was really nothing to hold 
her and her husband together. She had also 
fallen in love with someone else, although 
this attachment did not last long, and by the 
time she had secured her divorce, she was 
over it. It was several years later that she 
married Jim’s step-father, Mr. M. 

The woman previously mentioned as ar- 
ranging for the medical examination was 
regarded as the closest friend, and the mother 
never made an important decision without 
first consulting her. Later, when this woman 
married Jim’s father, the mother was shocked 
and embittered to learn that a love affair 
had been going on for several years between 
them, and this woman had borne a girl child 
to Jim’s father in that time. 

Jim was nine years old when his mother 
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remarried, and ten when his father remar- 
ried. Mother told Jim the whole story of the 
affair when he was fourteen because she felt 
that he needed to understand better what 
his father was really like, and to avoid the 
possible complication of a romantic attach- 
ment between Jim and his half-sister, who 
was then thirteen. Jim had been in the habit 
of visiting his father and step-mother oc- 
casionally before he was told this, but not 
since. 

Jim was in boarding home placement from 
five to eleven years of age, in two consecu- 
tive homes. 

The first boarding home was run by two 
sisters, and there Jim progressed in general 
health. He liked one of the sisters especially, 
and mother thinks both of them liked him. 
However, when he was eight, for his own 
good, the sisters suggested that he be moved 
as he was getting too active for the rest of 
the group, since most of their fifteen chil- 
dren were cardiac cases who were supposed 
to be kept rather sedentary. At one time, all 
the other children were girls, and Jim, like 
the rest, slept with a doll at night. As all the 
others had dolls, mother had not thought 
she should deny Jim one. He also sucked his 
thumb, but that he had done almost from 
birth. The habit stopped when he was nine 
years old. 

The second placement was in a home that 
proved very poor, although this was not evi- 
dent, and perhaps not so true at first. Jim’s 
mother said that she had not thought to 
question the home at the time of the ori- 
ginal placement as it had been selected by a 
placement agency. Her complaints were sev- 
eral: the home was dirty, and the director 
careless; delinquents and normal children 
were mixed together; the boarding mother, 
as was learned later, beat Jim because he was 
slow. The boys received indiscriminate beat- 
ings. One boy had been placed there by the 
Probation Department for smoking mari- 
huana. 

Mother said that Jim saw and heard a 
great many bad things there, but that he 
came out with a great deal of sympathy for 
the delinquent boys, and a wish to help boys 
with problems. It was not until Jim had 
gone to live with his mother and stepfather 
that they realized the extent of all that oc- 
curred there. 

When Jim was eleven, mother and step- 
father obtained a house large enough for him 
to join them. There he had his own room. 
Mother said he was inclined to be sloppy ex- 
cept about his clothes. She straightened his 
room for him once a week, but otherwise 
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left it to him. Sometimes she nagged him for 
being sloppy around the rest of the house. 

Mother admitted that she was a perfec- 
tionist, wanting everything in her home in 
perfect order. Actually, this attitude was 
something that she could not help. When 
she had guests coming for dinner, she got 
so tense that she could not enjoy herself for 
fear something would go wrong. 

She said that she knew she had little sense 
of security. Financially, at the time of this 
interview, she knew they were secure, and 
she had more material things than ever be- 
fore; her husband was stable; Jim was grow- 
ing up. But she felt less secure than at any 
time in her life perhaps. She felt she had 
been a failure at everything: as a wife and 
as a mother. 

In relation to Jim, she said that she felt 
guilty because many things about him an- 
noyed her. His heavy breathing and drooling 
in early years used to drive her nearly in- 
sane. She would ask him to control it, and 
Jim would sometimes flare out: “Do you 
want me to stop breathing altogether?” The 
drooling had been controlled, as something 
that Jim himself wanted, but his heavy 
breathing still bothered her, and his slow and 
sloppy eating. Sometimes it made her feel 
like choking, and she found herself unable 
to finish her own meal. 

Nevertheless, at the time of the interviews, 
she felt that she and Jim were getting along 
better than they used to. A summer at camp 
seemed to have helped him immensely, she 
thought, and also the opportunity he had to 
come in and talk to the hospital psycholo- 
gist. Recently he had been doing more things 
at home to help her than ever before. 

At this point, in Spring 1957, it seems 
pertinent to bring our recording up to date 
in regard to Jim, who is now twenty years 
old. Although there was some question about 
Jim’s living at home, he remained there un- 
til the summer of 1955, completing high 
school and entering upon his freshman year 
at a university, During that summer he 
worked as a counselor in a day camp for boys. 
Now in his second year, he is living on 
campus, and expects by working to help pay 
his way through college. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
A. Intellectual Aspects of his Person- 
ality. 

Jim was tested for the first time in 
1949, and retested in 1953 at the age 
of seventeen years. The same test bat- 
tery was used on both examinations; 
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namely, Wechsler-Bellevue I, Ror- 
schach, Thematic Apperception Test. 
In both instances excellent coopera- 
tion and rapport were obtained. The 
results of these tests were as follows: 


Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale I 


1949 1953 
Total IQ 105 105 
Total IQ, prorated, 
without Dig. Sym. 110 = =108 
Verbal IQ 119 =6117 
Performance IQ 92 89 
Performance IQ, prorated 
(without Digit Symbols) 99 95 


In terms of total IQ, Jim functions 
at a good average level. Examination 
of the subtests reveals a wide scatter, 
an uneven type of mental develop- 
ment with above average, even su- 
perior abilities in certain areas of in- 
tellectual functioning. There is no 
evidence of any bizarreness. He is able 
to concentrate well. 

He functions a little below average 
in tests requiring perceptual organi- 
zation, and in tests involving fine 
visual-motor coordination. 

He functions intellectually at his 
best when he is relaxed and able to 
work at his own rate. He becomes 
tense when he feels pressured, and is 
not able to function as well at such 
times. 

Compared with the former findings 
of 1949, the numerical results appear 
essentially the same. However, sub- 
test analysis indicates a marked im- 
provement in certain areas (e.g. much 
increased ability to handle the more 
abstract reasoning problems, tests of 
Comprehension and Information) . 
There is no indication of real regres- 
sion in any area of intellectual func- 
tioning. 

B. Emotional Aspects of his Person- 
ality. 

1. Rorschach Test. A comparison of 
the two Rorschach protocols reveals 
considerable change and _ improve- 
ment in 1953. At present Jim seems 
much less threatened, less anxious, 
considerably less morbid. He shows a 
much more mature attitude. His anxi- 


ety, though still present, is better in- 
tegrated. The protocol as a whole 
gives the impression of a far better 
integrated individual. For a handi- 
capped youngster he appears, in fact, 
unusually well integrated. 

There is evidence of some defen- 
siveness, but these defenses are visible 
and seem quite normal. They do not 
seem to interfere with his adjustment, 
while in 1949 we noticed considerably 
more suppression and intellectualiza- 
tion. The use he makes of his ego de- 
fenses seems to be of a constructive 
type, not neurotic and definitely not 
bizarre. His reality contact was and 
still is very good. 

His responses suggest that his atti- 
tude towards women has undergone 
some change, that it has now become 
much less contemptible, that he likes 
people in general much better, and 
gets along better with them probably. 

His adjustment (in terms of devel- 
opmental stages) can be considered 
phallic (interest in masturbation, at- 
titude toward girls, etc.). There seem 
to be few anal residues — certainly 
much less than in the former pro- 
tocol — and these residues have been 
well integrated now. As far as oral 
drives are concerned, Jim seems to 
deny most of them. In regard to his 
present identification, we notice some 
struggle for male identification of a 
healthy type. There does not seem to 
be any particular confusion in this 
respect. He has progressed normally. 
Jim handles the ink blots cautiously, 
is very careful not to let himself be- 
come too involved emotionally. He 
protects himself in this respect. He is 
able to respond emotionally, but in a 
somewhat “sluggish” manner?. His 
way of handling color in the Ror- 
schach suggests avoidance of emotion- 
al complications (keeping out of difh- 
culties, out of trouble) rather than 
neurotic defenses. 





2 We are using Dr. Klopfer’s term here, when 

speaking of “sluggishness”. We are indebted 
to Dr. Bruno Klopfer for having reviewed 
the Rorschach protocols, His help in this 
comparative study is herewith gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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There is a tendency on Jim’s part 
to deny his needs for affection, for 
softness, for warmth. But he is by no 
means flat emotionally. 

His emotional control has improved 
much since 1949. It seems much 
healthier, more mature. 


In discussing sex with Jim, we were 
informed by him that he had been 
threatened in regard to masturbation. 
In the present Rorschach protocol we 
did not find any evidence of serious 
castration fears. 


As far as the blot organization is 
concerned, we find that the form level 
is high average, that ideation and 
reasoning are good. There are no dis- 
tortions nor any other bizarreness. He 
is not particularly productive, how- 
ever, (15 R, and 11 R in 1949), nor 
very original. 

2. Thematic Apperception Test. 
The impressions gained from the Ror- 
schach protocol are confirmed in the 
TAT in general. The stories given by 
Jim suggest that he is a very sensitive 
boy, endowed with a marked capacity 
for empathy, for feeling with and for 
people. Jim appears to be a very seri- 
ous minded adolescent without af- 
fectations, who feels deeply for others, 
gives much consideration to problems 
of the world around him, to inner at- 
titudes, inner values. He seems to be 
well aware of some of his own inner 
difficulties; he also is willing to tackle 
and conquer them, does not intend to 
give up. He seems quite determined 
in this respect, and shows what we 
would term “good ego strength”, a 
mature realistic attitude. 


He feels mature enough to make 
decisions and to tell his mother about 
them, even at the risk of encounter- 
ing disapproval. (See also paragraph 
on “Interests”) . His relationship with 
his mother appears to be closer and 
warmer than with his father or step- 
father. 

He is realistic about his handicap, 
but secretly still seems to hope that 
he will eventually grow up to be just 
like anyone else. We did not gain the 
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impression that he was overcompen- 
sating for his handicap. 

Some of his stories and interpreta- 
tions give the impression that he has 
been with parents and parent-substi- 
tutes who have been quite rigid, who 
forced things on him without caring 
very much as to whether it suited him 
or not. He seems to have been exposed 
to quite aggressive parents (or parent- 
substitutes) , aggressive women in par- 
ticular. 

Jim is a youngster who thinks a 
great deal, who tries to understand 
why certain things happen, why some 
of them happened to him. He intro- 
spects a good deal, without becoming 
morbid about it, however. Most of 
this introspection seems to be quite 
normal adolescent “searching within 
himself”. His interpretations suggest 
that he has a realistic outlook towards 
his handicap, that he sees his limita- 
tions clearly. He tries to convince him- 
self that really mature people will be 
interested mostly in the “heart” and 
the “brain” of a person, not essential- 
ly in his outward appearance, his 
physique, or his speech. There is some 
intellectualization and anxious ration- 
alization in this wishful thinking, but 
it does not seem to be of a seriously 
neurotic, defensive type. 

He shows a (normal) desire to show 
off, to be accepted, to be admired and 
liked. He has a little bit of a “sour 
grapes” attitude towards people of his 
age who are able to show off success- 
fully and who have gained popularity 
because of some physical qualities. 

There is evidence of some aggres- 
sive drives and resentments in _— 
He has some difficulty accepting them 
and attempts to cope with them on 
a rational, intellectual basis. He tends 
to suppress them and, we suspect, 
also has repressed some of them. 

There was no evidence of any bi- 
zarreness in his TAT Protocol. 


3. Conversation with Jim revealed 
the following: 

Attitudes toward his mother: Jim 
stated that he and his mother get 
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along much better now. He feels that 
he understands many of her problems 
better. He described his relationship 
with her as “close, closer than at any 
other time, much improved.” His 
mother apparently used to do many 
things contrary to his way of thinking, 
but not so much any more. He feels 
that he is more mature and because of 
this he understands his mother better. 
He has the impression that at times 
his mother still gets mixed up. He also 
feels that it is now up to him to help 
her, as much as it is within his possi- 
bilities. He knows that she was in psy- 
chiatric treatment of some sort for 
awhile. (He became somewhat tense 
when speaking briefly of this). He 
senses that she is afraid of going back 
to the same unhappy state of mind, he 
tries to encourage her “to let some of 
her feelings off her chest’, as he calls 
it. He feels that at home, “We don’t 
have to cover up as much now.” 

Attitude toward his stepfather: Jim 
feels that the relationship between 
him and his stepfather has improved 
greatly. Jim has some affection for 
him, but does not really love him. 
He says, “I try to love him — after 
all he has done a great deal more for 
me than my own father.” He describes 
his stepfather as dependable, reliable, 
but not very understanding. He feels 
that his stepfather will never really 
fully understand what he, Jim, went 
through because stepfather had love, 
and security all along, grew up with 
it. Jim, on the contrary, had none of 
it, 

Stepfather has difficulty under- 
standing why Jim gets mixed up once 
in a while, or why Jim might feel 
frustrated. Stepfather is also quite 
stern, wants immediate obedience and 
wants to be the boss. (Jim stressed 
this very strongly!) Jim has been up- 
set at times by the manner in which 
the stepfather treats his own children 
(from a previous marriage). While 
talking about this, Jim became very 
tense, very excited also. He explains 
that “a kid is a human being, he has 
feelings, he should express his feel- 
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ings! One should not clamp down on 
them right away when they try to 
express something!” 

Jim does not feel that his stepfather 
understands adolescents very well. It 
makes Jim mad when stepfather states 
that 16 and 17 year olds should not 
have any emotions. Jim resents this, 
feels strongly that kids of his age 
should have a chance to express emo- 
tions, that this is a healthy thing. 


According to Jim, his stepfather is 
very opinionated, can’t ever admit 
being wrong. Jim does not think that 
anybody is always right. 

He has now been with his step- 
father for six years. He feels that his 
stepfather recognizes him as being 
smart and trustworthy. Jim appreci- 
ates this. 


Attitude toward his real father: 
im has not had any contact with 
his father for the last three years. He 
says he does not give a darn about it, 
that his father leaves him indifferent, 
denies having any anger towards him. 
He knows about the divorce in his 
family and what brought it about. He 
describes his father as a weak man, 
and he is thoroughly disgusted with 
him. He knows of the illegitimate 
child his father had with another 
woman, and he comments on this as 
follows: “There is nothing lower in 
the world than a person who has an 
illegitimate child.” Jim is obviously 
very tense and indignant about the 
incident. 

He spoke of the many disappoint- 
ments caused by his father. While Jim 
was in a boarding home, father would 
make many promises about coming to 
see him, but almost every time he 
broke his promise. Jim resented this, 
particularly during a time when he 
needed his father so much, wanted 
him so much (these were his own 
words) . He feels that his father never 
really did anything for him, that he 
does not give a darn about him. He 
considers his stepfather much more 
as a real father, has considerable con- 
tempt for his father. 

Though Jim claims that he has no 
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anger now towards father, his atti- 
tude and expression denote a great 
deal of resentment, bitterness and hos- 
tility towards his father. 


Attitude toward his handicap: He 
is fully aware of his physical handi- 
cap. He has a serious and realistic 
attitude about it. He is aware that he 
gets tired more easily than most kids 
his age and that he needs to rest more 
often. He has appreciated being per- 
mitted by the school authorities to 
cut down on the school hours. At 
times this has made him self-con- 
scious, but he denies having really 
worried about it. 

He still has some doubts about how 
well he is accepted and liked by other 
youngsters his age. He would like to 
be more sure of their acceptance. He 
wishes he could convince them that 
they should not judge solely by out- 
ward appearance, but rather by what 
one finds within a person. He admits 
that at times he suffers when he is 
made to feel that people consider him 
dumb because of his speech impedi- 
ment and his looks, It annoys him 
that some people do not seem to want 
to go to the trouble of finding out 
what he is really like as a person, Jim 
is fully aware that he will have his 
handicap (or at least part of it) all 
his life, and that it is something he 
has to learn to accept and to live with. 
He is neither sarcastic nor cynical 
about this. On the contrary, he seems 
quite optimistic, hopes that later on, 
when he is with people who are more 
mature than his present school 
friends, he will be appreciated for 
qualities he believes he has. 

He does not seem to blame anyone 
in particular for his handicap, as far 
as we were able to judge through con- 
versation and tests. (This does not 
exclude more deep-seated resentments, 
of course.) We did not find any evi- 
dence of any masochistic enjoyment 
of his condition either. 

Attitude toward his future: Jim has 
given a good deal of thought to his 
own future. He feels that he can’t 
afford to choose the wrong profession 
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or occupation. He explains it this 
way: Studying is hard for him, in the 
sense that it requires a great physical 
effort, tires him. He can’t afford to 
waste time on something that might 
prove to be wrong for him, he does 
not have the energy to spare for such 
experiments. He is very much inter- 
ested in vocational guidance to help 
him choose the occupation that suits 
him best. He has wanted to go to 
medical school for some time, but 
lately he has changed his mind, be- 
cause he felt that it would be too 
tough on him, physically (which it 
very likely would be). He thought 
also that he would have trouble keep- 
ing up with others in taking notes, 
since he is so slow in writing. He is 
now interested in physiotherapy and 
would like to help the physically 
handicapped. He is fairly interested 
in girls, but does not think that they 
are very interested in him as yet. He 
is not making any efforts to make 
them more interested in him at pres- 
ent. He intends to wait a little, until 
girls his age are more mature, more 
understanding, and more apprecia- 
tive of what he thinks he can offer 
them. At the present time he feels 
that girls of his age place too much 
emphasis on the “he-man” type and 
on perfect physique. He is aware that 
he can’t compete with such boys. He 
did not seem too discouraged, felt that 
in due time he would succeed also in 
interesting some girls in him. 


Attitude toward sex: Jim is very 
much interested in sex. He mentioned 
(voluntarily) that he had some prob- 
lems of his own, related to sex. He 
was invited to discuss them, if he 
wished to do so. He then talked about 
his urges to masturbate, wondered 
how it would affect his system? Would 
he become sterile soon? Should he feel 
free to go ahead and masturbate when 
the need became very strong? Did 
others masturbate, too? 


We discussed this, and much re- 
assurance was offered. It seemed to 
relieve him. He recalled that at one 
time, while in one of the two board- 
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ing homes, he was threatened by the 
boarding mother about masturbation. 
She intimated that it was very bad 
for him. Jim recalled that his mother 
told him the same thing, that she ex- 
plained to him that if he masturbated, 
he would end up by being a “rapist”. 

He said he was not worried about 
getting into trouble with girls, or 
getting them into trouble. He feels 
that he could control his urges very 
well in their presence. He has high 
morals and it helps him. He wants to 
get married in due time, and is quite 
sure he will be able to find the right 
girl. He seemed realistically optimis- 
tic about this. 

Dreams: He did not remember the 
content of any dreams, though he had 
the impression that at times he had 
some dreams. He was very vague 
about it (not necessarily intention- 
ally defensive) , and the subject was 
not pursued any further. Jim had told 
the examiner in 1949 of some dreams, 
particularly one dream that recurred 
several times: It was about earth- 
quakes in which he would wake up 
with fright. At that time he associ- 
ated the dream with a picture show 
he had seen, called “San Francisco’. 
He had had these dreams very shortly 
after he had returned to his mother. 


Interests: Jim enjoys reading and 
swimming. He talked about his deci- 
sion to take up swimming. Apparent- 
ly his mother had thought he should 
get a job after school, since he was 
permitted to stay at school fewer 
hours than the other children. Jim 
was at first perturbed about this idea, 
did not like it, and finally told his 
mother so. He explained to her that 
he was going to be young only once 
and that he planned to enjoy his 
youth! He described to her the many 
pleasures and luxuries other non- 
handicapped children — in their 
free time, showed her all the things 
he could not do, how he was unable 
to spend money on dates, dancing, 
etc. He felt strongly that he was en- 
titled to some amusement, too, and 
since he enjoyed swimming so much, 
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he was going to go swimming during 
part of his free time, for relaxation. 
He was very matter-of-fact and hu- 
morous about it while discussing it 
here. Jim also enjoys working in a 
team with other people, as he did 
during one summer in a camp. He 
particularly enjoyed being treated as 
an equal by the other counselors. He 
experienced some disappointments, 
too, and was able to discuss some of 
them. For instance, he tried to be 
kind and understanding with some of 
the children under his supervision — 
and some of them misunderstood that 
and took advantage of him. This atti- 
tude was an entirely new experience 
for him. However, it did not embitter 
or discourage him. He has already 
decided to return to the same camp 
as junior counselor next summer. He 
feels that he learned a great deal. 


Behavior during testing and during 
conversation: Jim took the testing se- 
riously. He worked very eagerly, 
seemed to want to do his best. He 
also showed a good sense of humor! 
He related very well to the examiner, 
though at first he seemed somewhat 
cautious and reserved. He responded 
very well to any praise or encourage- 
ment that was offered. He displayed 
a very mature attitude during the 
three interviews. He enjoyed talking, 
organized his thoughts well, displayed 
a great deal of emotion while talk- 
ing. He made himself understood 
easily. We found him polite and cour- 
teous. He was concerned about being 
punctual, even skipped lunch in order 
to be on time for his second appoint- 
ment. He was warm, outgoing, friend- 
ly, was interested in all the tests, and 
able to discuss many topics. When 
talking, he displayed unusual insight 
and judgment for a youngster his age. 

He was not particularly demand- 
ing, did not ask for sympathy or any 
special favors. The same attitude 
could be observed while he had lunch 
with the examiner. He was perfectly 
at ease, switched from a somewhat 
more formal atmosphere of mental 
testing to the very informal lunch 
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hour, accepted being the examiner’s 
guest easily and with good poise. Jim 
gave the impression of wanting to be 
treated as completely normal, and 
also of wanting to be accepted for the 
good qualities he rightfully believes 
he has. He seemed very trusting. 


C. Conclusions of the psychological 
examination: 


Jim strikes us as a sensitive, intelli- 
gent and unusually well integrated 
adolescent. He is warm, responsive, 
shows excellent insight into people. 
He seems quite mature, realistic and 
responsible. 

He still has strong feelings of hos- 
tility, probably mostly towards his 
father. However, he does not appear 
really disturbed, emotionally. We do 
not feel that he actually needs psycho- 
therapy. Instead, he needs mostly a 
friend and some friendly support, like 
most adolescents. Vocational guid- 
ance should be considered in the near 
future. Jim has progressed and ma- 
tured a great deal since last tested 
here in 1949. Prognosis for future ad- 
justment looks very good at present. 


DIscussION 


A key sentence in the psychological 
examination results appears in the 
concluding remarks. This sentence is, 
“Jim strikes us as a sensitive, intelli- 
gent and unusually well integrated 
adolescent.” This serves as an overall 
answer to the theoretical predictions. 


One difficulty must be recognized 
throughout this evaluation, and this 
is the absence of any precise report 
from Jim on his phenomenological 
perception of these infant and child- 
hood situations. In some respects it is 
assumed that the very early material 
is not readily available to his con- 
sciousness; beyond this, we are not in 
an ethical position to ask him to pry 
systematically and intensively into his 
early memories, since our effort is pri- 
marily a research and not therapeutic 
endeavor. The evaluation is made on 
the basis of the two reports as they 
stand and consists of a brief considera- 
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tion of the pertinent data examined 
against each of the four predictions: 


1. The first prediction centers 
around the consequences to personal- 
ity produced by early digestive tract 
frustration. 

The mother was aware of consider- 
able difficulty on her part in dealing 
with the child through the media of 
food. It was chiefly because of the 
difficulty with the feeding problem 
that at the age of five the child was 
placed in a boarding home. After he 
was separated from the mother, he 
began to eat and gain weight. 

The theoretical question is this: 
Was the child subjected to early di- 
gestive frustration? This is not an all- 
or-none question. The child did re- 
ceive enough nourishment and in 
such a way that he lived. In that sense 
he was not subjected to early frustra- 
tions. But the report is that he was a 
feeding problem from the first. How 
much this fact is balanced by the re- 
port that the mother was very happy 
during the period of breast feeding 
is beyond available evidence. How- 
ever, the overall direction of the so- 
cial history seems to us to delineate a 
period of five years of feeding experi- 
ences that point much more toward 
frustration than toward satisfaction. 

When the psychological report is 
examined for evidence supporting the 
validity of the first prediction, the 
evidence is lacking. Against a report 
of early life that is colored with refer- 
ences to almost continuous early feed- 
ing difficulty and an almost ever-pres- 
ent tension in the mother about the 
child’s food activity is the psychologi- 
cal report of an adolescent with real 
warmth and feeling for people, and 
no indications that he is fixated at an 
oral level. This person is able to love 
others. 


2. The second prediction exam- 
ined herein is the theoretical tie be- 
tween inconsistency in early discipline 
which is causally connected to even- 
tual distortions of character traits re- 
lated to control of behavior. 

The question of how the prediction 
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is to be evaluated is presented with 
two kinds of data. 

From the case report there emerges 
the picture of parents who were never 
congenial and who differed in values 
and disciplinary ideas. The mother 
appears driven by perfectionistic com- 
pulsions and hampered by severe 
mood swings. The father appears as a 
superficially charming and _ preten- 
tious person whose charm served as a 
cover for inner passiveness, if not 
weakness. The father eventually de- 
serted the boy. 

Then there were the foster homes 
that were poles apart in the way they 
treated the boy. One home at the ex- 
treme of a quiet, docile, sedentary at- 
mosphere, and the other home toward 
the extreme of clamorous chaos, and 
inconsistent, even occasionally brutal, 
attempts at regimentation. 

The psychological report contains 
the picture of an adolescent who is 
well contained and rooted in a con- 
cept of himself and his ideals of social 
behavior. He does not create the im- 
pression of falling into the extreme of 
overcontrolled or seriously inhibited 
behavior. Neither is he explosive. 


3. The third prediction to be ex- 
amined against the results makes the 
assertion that an unstable environ- 
ment produces a weak ego or an ego 
with poor concept of the individual’s 
role as separate from the environ- 
ment. 

The social stability of the marriage 
was feeble to begin with, and gradu- 
ally deteriorated under the helpless 
body of the infant. 

At least one of the foster homes 
was quite inadequate in terms of en- 
vironment stability in the sense that 
it featured a disturbed director and 
intimidations by children markedly 
delinquent in capacity to establish so- 
cially tolerable behavior. The first 
foster home may have provided con- 
siderably more stability, although it 
may have been largely sedentary. 

Again the prediction is contrary to 
the facts of the two reports. From the 
psychological evaluation the state- 
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ment comes. “The use he makes of his 
ego defenses seem to be of a construc- 
tive type, not neurotic and definitely 
not bizarre.” The ego stands out as 
recognizing itself adequately to safe- 
guard its existence against contamina- 
tion from either inner or outer forces. 
The ego defenses appear normal and 
function well. 

4. The fourth prediction deals 
with frustrations of ego needs as re- 
lated to general feelings of inade- 
quacy. 

The social history contains indica- 
tions that Jim was subjected to many 
rejections, some of which were expe- 
rienced as such. 

The psychological examination does 
indicate the presence of considerable 
feelings of inadequacy, and in these 
areas an emotional “sluggishness”’. 
Along with this goes a limitation of 
productivity and possibly a lack of 
originality. A tendency to deny his 
need for affection, and a protective 
reaction against his own potential 
emotional involvement also fit to the 
prediction which to this point 
achieves the appearance of some de- 
gree of validity. 

But there are counterindications 
also. The absence of pronounced cas- 
tration fears and the ability to inte- 
grate anxiety belong to a healthy ego. 
He is by no means emotionally flat. 
“For a handicapped youngster he ap- 
pears, in fact, unusually well inte- 
grated.” He “shows what we would 
term ‘good ego strength’, a mature 
realistic attitude.” 

The predictive value of the fourth 
prediction is by no means as barren 
of verifying results as the first three. 
The ego does show traces of elements 

redictable in the theoretical formu- 

ation. But the ego shows considerable 

strength and such self-awareness of 
its own adequacy that this final pre- 
diction must also be evaluated as not 
valid in this case. 


CONCLUSION 


From the case history appear the 
major facts of physical handicap, the 
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unstable marriage, the tense, insecure 
woman uncertain in the mother role, 
the deserting father, and the unsatis- 
factory boarding homes, all of which 
theoretically should contribute to- 
ward producing a grossly inadequate 
personality with poorly defined abil- 
ity to deal with the world. 

Our study of Jim, however, indi- 
cates that he is an unusually well 
integrated adolescent with good prog- 
nosis for future adjustment. His per- 
sonality is not unscarred by childhood 
traumata, but it appears unwarped. 


The frequently used theory of 
“childhood -environment determin- 
ism”, though often extremely helpful, 
is not applicable in Jim’s case. This 
particular theory is not sufficiently 
complete. 


From an essentially practical point 
of view this case study permits some 
significant conclusions: 


1. The practitioner working with 
a child handicapped with some physi- 
cal inadequacy and/or unhealthy en- 
vironment need not assume that the 
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child is necessarily or infallibly linked 
with a poor prognosis. 

2. From a research point of view 
it is apparent that we need more data, 
both intensively in depth studies, and 
extensively in statistical studies, about 
specific cases and circumstances where 
individuals have matured and func- 
tion well in spite of seemingly ad- 
verse conditions in childhood. 

3. From a theoretical point of view 
it appears that this study has pre- 
sented materials which do not find 
adequate explanation in currently 
accepted theories. The need for an 
internally consistent expansion and 
improvement of today’s personality 
theories is indicated. 
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Drawings, Diagnoses, and the Clinician’s Learning Curve 


Davin C. Murray AND HeErpis L. DEABLER 
Gulfport Division, VA Center, Biloxi, Mississippi 


The emphasis in published work on 
drawings has long been on hunch, 
example, and clinical experience. A 
survey of some of the best known ar- 
ticles on the use of drawings as psy- 
chological tests reveals relatively lit- 
tle in the way of experimental results 
(2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 12). Some studies have 
indicated that drawings can be used 
to differentiate diagnostic categories. 
Thus Reznikof and Tomblen (10) 
quantified certain drawing character- 
istics and found significantly higher 
scores for organics than for schizo- 
phrenics and neurotics. Holzberg and 
Wexler (5) found significant differ- 
ences between quantified scores of 
normals and any of three sub-classifi- 
cations of schizophrenics, but could 
not demonstrate significant differ- 
ences between the three types of schizo- 
phrenia. Plaut and Crannell (9) 
found that clinicians and other judges 
were able to distinguish between 
schizophrenics’ and normals’ pencil 
drawings of a sculptured elephant, 
but there was no significant difference 
between the accuracy of experts and 
nonexperts. Albee and Hamlin (1), 
using a ten drawing criterion scale 
against which to match drawings, 
found that four judges could differen- 
tiate normals from both schizophre- 
nics and neurotics at a statistically 
significant level, but that the two lat- 
ter groups could not be differentiated. 
Other studies have thrown some 
doubts upon the value of at least 
some aspects of figure drawings in 
diagnosis (4, 11). 

In general, these studies have not 
been concerned with the types of 
errors made in diagnosis, nor have 
they been concerned with whether a 
clinician could demonstrate an im- 
provement in his ability to diagnose 
with the use of figure drawings. The 
present study is an initial attempt to 
explore these two problems. 












PROCEDURE 


On entering the Gulfport Division 
of the Biloxi VA Hospital, each pati- 
ent, who is able to do so, takes a 
group psychological screening battery. 
Among other tests this battery in- 
cludes the House-Tree-Person test, a 
chromatic House-Tree-Person _ test, 
both achromatic and chromatic draw- 
ings of a person of the opposite sex 
to the one drawn in the achromatic 
House-Tree-Person test, achromatic 
and chromatic self-drawings, and a 
most unpleasant concept drawing. 
Each patient is seen at a diagnostic 
staff, attended by psychiatrists, social 
workers, psychologists, and sometimes 
other professional personnel, and, on 
the basis of this staff, he is given a 
diagnostic label. While the psycholo- 
gist’s report, in part based on the 
drawings, is considered in arriving at 
the diagnosis, it is felt that the con- 
tamination is quite diluted, since the 
drawings make up only one source of 
the psychologist’s information, and 
the psychologist’s report is only one 
of three or four sources of informa- 
tion, plus personal observation of the 
patient by the staff, which are con- 
sidered in arriving at the staff diag- 
nosis. 


From the files of the psychology 
service, the drawings of 20 patients 
were randomly selected from those of 
patients whom the staff had given 
diagnoses which fell in the personal- 
ity or character disorder categories. 
These included eight passive-aggres- 
sive personalities, three sociopathic 
personalities, three schizoid personal- 
ities, two immaturity reactions, two 
antisocial reactions, one character dis- 
order, and one man diagnosed as a 
sociopathic disturbance and sexual 
deviate. This group, though it is rath- 
er diverse, will hereafter be referred to 
as the character disorder (C) group. 
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The drawings of 20 patients were ran- 
domly selected from those of patients 
whom the staff had given the diagnosis 
of anxiety reaction (A), 20 more from 
patients whom the staff had given a 
diagnosis of schizophrenic reaction, 
undifferentiated type (U), and final- 
ly 20 from patients whom the staff 
had given a diagnosis of schizophre- 
nic reaction, paranoid type (P) . Over 
a period of time, members of the de- 
partment had collected group psy- 
chological screening batteries from a 
number of night school students. The 
drawings of 20 of the male students 
were randomly selected to serve as a 
normal group (N). 


A word might be said about the use 
of these diagnoses in selecting the five 
groups. Diagnoses are notoriously un- 
reliable. It is recognized that a staff 
will frequently diagnose on the basis 
of history, service connected diagnosis, 
transient clinical impression, unwill- 
ingness to change previous diagnosis, 
etc., even though its members fully 
realize that the patient is not at pres- 
ent exhibiting symptomatology which 
would warrant giving him that diag- 
nosis. In general, however, there will 
be more schizophrenics among 20 pati- 
ents that a staff has called schizophren- 
ic, than among 20 that the staff has 
called something else, and the same is 
true of anxiety reactions and charac- 
ter disorders. It may also be noted 
that a night school group is hardly an 
ideal or typical group of “normals.” 
Even at worst, however, a random 
group of 20 night school students will 
undoubtedly show less pathology than 
a random group of 20 hospitalized 
patients. Thus, results in the present 
study should be meaningful, but they 
cannot be expected to be as clear cut 
as they would be were psychiatric 
diagnosis a more reliable and valid 
procedure. 


Table I shows the average I. Q.’s 
and the I. Q. ranges, based on scores 
on a modified form of the Shipley- 
Hartford Vocabulary Test, of the dif- 
ferent diagnostic categories. 
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TaBLe I—Average I.Q.’s and I.Q. 
Ranges for the Five Diagnostic 


| 


Categories 

Staff Diagnosis Average I.Q. Range 
Normals 101.35 71-132 
Character Disorders 100.55 66-132 
Anxiety Reactions 99.05 66-132 
Undifferentiated 

Schizophrenics 93.8 69-125 
Paranoid 

Schizophrenics 100.6 69-135 


The drawings of the 100 subjects | 


were next divided into 20 sets, with 
one drawing of each diagnostic cate- 
gory in each set. Thus, each set in- 
cluded the drawings of one N, one C, 
one A, one U, and one P. Since it was 
felt that a knowledge of the intelli- 


gence of the person doing a drawing , 


might well influence a diagnostician’s 
diagnosis, an attempt was made to 
keep the differences in I. Q. within 
any one set as small as possible. The 
average range from the highest to the 
lowest I. Q. within a set is 11.5. In 
one group there is a twenty-point 
spread between the highest and the 
lowest I.Q.’s, and in one group there 
is only a two-point spread. The I. Q. 
range for each set was attached to the 
set. 

Fifteen psychologists were then 
asked to take each of the 20 sets in 
turn and try to match the correct diag- 
nosis to the set. They knew that each 


set contained one N, one C, one A, | 


one U, and one P. The psychologists 
varied in level of skill and training. 
Included were two postdoctoral psy- 
chologists with over five years each of 
clinical experience, two postdoctoral 
psychologists whose basic interest has 


been more in counseling than the © 


clinical area, and eleven intern-level, 

redoctoral psychologists. Two of the 
intern-level psychologists were wom- 
en; all other judges were men. All but 
four psychologists were employed at 
a VA neuropsychiatric hospital. These 
four were interns who were spending 
most of their time at a state supported 
general hospital in a large southern 


city. 
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After the psychologist had recorded 
his selections for a given set, he was 
told to refer to a key which he had 
been given, which told him what the 
actual diagnoses were, and to record 
how many he had chosen correctly. 
Then he was asked to look again over 
the set, and try to see where he had 


| gone wrong in those selections which 


he had made incorrectly. After this, 
he turned to the next set. In essence 
this provided a learning situation. 
Each set was judged by the psycholo- 
gist with the knowledge of how he 
had done on all of the preceding sets. 
If the knowledge of the types of errors 
he made on one set were of any help 
to him in the next set, learning should 
be manifested by an increasing ac- 
curacy from the first to the last set. 

It can be assumed that the sets dif- 
fered in difficulty. If by chance the 
earlier sets judged tended to be less 
difficult than the later sets, a false 
learning curve would be the result. If 
the reverse were true, actual learning 
might well be obscured. Therefore, it 
was planned to have half of the psy- 
chologists take the set in one order, 
and have the other half take it in re- 
verse order. Due to some variations in 
instructions, this plan was only par- 
tially followed. Five psychologists 
judged the sets in one order, six 
judged the sets in reverse order, and 
four used idiosyncratic orders. The 
average position in which a set was 
judged varied from midway between 
ninth and tenth for one set to twelfth 
for one set. 

While this was not a big difference, 
it was decided to see whether the 
average position of the set was re- 
lated in any way to the accuracy with 
which the set was judged. A rank or- 
der correlation was computed between 
average position in which each of the 
20 sets was judged by the 15 judges 
and the average accuracy with which 
each of the 20 sets was judged by the 
15 judges. The resulting correlation 
was 0.298, with a standard deviation 
of .22, which is clearly not significant. 

The average difficulty of the sets 
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varied from 15 to 55 percent right. 
This means that, in one set, less than 
one in five of the choices (20 percent 
would be one in five) were correct, 
which is a bit under chance, and that 
in one set almost three out of five 
choices were right (60 percent would 
be three in five) . The average percent 
chosen right for all 20 of the sets 
were 29.85. This is almost 10 percent 
better than chance. The rather large 
differences in the difficulty of the sets 
suggested that this should be com- 
pensated for in some way; and, since 
for this set of data there is a slight 
relationship between order of admin- 
istration and difficulty, this correction 
for difficulty of the set would help off- 
set that relationship. 

It was decided that the most realis- 
tic indication of how well a judge did 
on a particular set would be to derive 
a deviation score for him, in which 
the average percent right on that set 
for all 15 judges was subtracted from 
the average percent he chose correctly 
on that set. Thus, on one set the 
average percent right came out at 29 
and one judge was correct on two of 
the five choices, His deviation score 
was therefore plus 11. A similar devia- 
tion score was derived for every 
judge’s performance on every set. 
Learning would be shown if a judge’s 
deviation scores tended to be lower, 
or minus values, with the first sets he 
judged, and tended to be higher, or 
plus values, with the last sets he 
judged. 


RESULTS 


Table II shows the accuracy with 
which the judges identified each of 
the types of subjects, and also indi- 
cates the sort of errors in identification 
which were most common. 

If the 15 judges were operating on 
a chance basis, they could be expected 
to make 60 correct diagnoses. It can 
be seen that on all of the diagnostic 
categories except the C’s, they did get 
more than 60 correct. Of the C’s, it 
can safely be said that the judges 
were unable to spot them with any 
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TaBLeE I]—Distributions of Diagnoses 
on the Basis of Drawings by the 15 
Judges on the 20 Sets 


Judges’ 
Diagnoses Staff Diagnoses Totals 
N Cc A U P 

N 95 67 64 33 41 300 
Cc 71 60 69 45 oD 300 
A 61 61 87 35 56 300 
U 28 62 47 110 53 300 
4 — 450 50 33 a 95 _ 300 

Totals 300 300 300 300 300 1500 


Note: Italic numbers indicate the number of 
instances in which the judges’ diagnoses 
agreed with the staff diagnoses. 

Key: N: normals; C: character and person- 

ality disorders; A: anxiety reactions; U: 

schizophrenic reactions, undifferentiated 

type; P: schizophrenic reactions, paranoid 


type. 


degree of accuracy, and that there was 
no real pattern to their wrong choices. 
It does appear that if one of the judges 
called a patient a C, he was a little 
more likely to have been given a non- 
psychotic diagnosis by the staff rather 
than a_ psychotic diagnosis. Those 
diagnosed as U’s were most easily 
spotted by the judges, and they were 
least likely to misidentify U’s as N’s. 
N’s in general were not too often mis- 
identified as psychotics, nor were A’s. 
U’s, when not identified correctly, 
were most likely to be called P’s. How- 
ever, the reverse of this did not hold 
true. When a P was misidentified, he 
was almost equally likely to be called 
a U, an A, or a CG, and least likely to 
be called an N. 

The problem of whether clinicians 
could show learning in this situation 
was first handled in a general manner. 
The deviation scores of the judges 
were arrayed in the order in which 
the judges were given each set. Then 
all of the deviation scores of the 15 
judges on the first set judged by each 
were added together, and similarly 
for the second set judged by each, etc. 
If learning had taken place, the devi- 
ation scores for the first sets judged 
should be lower than the deviation 
scores for the last sets judged. A rank 
order correlation was computed be- 
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tween order of administration and 
total deviation score for each set. This 
correlation was .803, with a standard 
deviation of .082, and it is very clear- 
ly significant. The progress in learn- 
ing can be clearly seen if the devia- 
tion scores of the first five sets admin- 
istered are added together, and simi- 
larly for the second, third, and last 
five sets administered. For the first 
five, the total deviation score is minus 
448; for the second five, it is minus 
30; for the third five, it is plus 25; 
and for the last five, it is plus 429. 
When these scores are divided by the 
number of judges times the number 
of sets, the resulting figures are in 
terms of percentage points above or 
below the estimated pure difficulty of 
the set. These are minus 5.97, minus 
0.40, plus 0.33, and plus 5.72. They 
indicate that on the first five sets, the 
accuracy of the judges was almost 6 
percent lower than the average diff- 
culty of the sets would warrant, and 
on the last five sets it was almost 6 
percent higher than the average diffi- 
culty of the sets would warrant. 

To investigate the degree of learn- 
ing shown by the individual judges, 
a rank order correlation was com- 
puted for each judge between the or- 
der in which he took the sets and his 
deviation scores. The results are 
shown in Table III. 

As can be seen, two of the judges 
showed significant rank order corre- 
lations, if significance is defined as 
Rho greater than three times the 
standard error of Rho. Four more of 
the judges show correlations which 
appear reasonably large, though not 
significant statistically. The other 
nine judges range from correlations 
of .07 through —0.12, which would 
suggest no learning. 

As can very readily be seen, the rate 
of learning, or whether there was 
learning at all, does not seem to be 
related to experience, level of train- 
ing, sex, or the number of drawings 
correctly diagnosed. Of the two post- 
doctoral psychologists who were ex- 
perienced clinicians, one showed a 
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Taste I1I—Correlations Between Order in Which Sets Were Judged 
and Accuracy* With Which They Were Judged 


Judge Level Sex 

i. Ph.D. Male 

e; Ph.Dt+ Male 

3. Intern Female 
4. Intern Male 

5. Intern Male 

6. Intern Male 

ui Intern Male 

8. Intern Male 

9. Intern Male 
10. Intern Male 
ll. Ph.D. Male 
12. Ph.D+ Male 
13. Intern Female 
14. Intern Male 
15. Intern Male 


Combined Judges 


Standard Total 
Correlation Deviation No. Right 

633 143 40 

569 161 46 

505 171 33 

458 .188 34 

396 .201 20 

.207 .228 30 

071 237 28 

041 .238 32 

.035 .238 22 

029 238 28 
— O11 .239 14 ji 
—.030 238 38 
—.040 .238 24 
—.085 237 21 
a: 235 37 

.803 .082 


*Accuracy of a judge on a set was computed by subtracting the average number right on a 
set by all 15 judges from the number right on the same set by the individual judge. This 
minimized interset differences in accuracy of a judge due to variations in set difficulty. 


+Ph.D.’s with experience in clinical psychology. The other two Ph.D.’s had most of their 


experience in counseling psychology. 


high degree of learning, one showed 
no learning. Of the two who were not 
trained in clinical psychology, the 
same thing was true. Of the two fe- 
male judges, one showed considerable 
learning, one showed none. The four 
judges who learned the most showed 
a relatively high degree of accuracy, 
but two of the four judges who 
learned the least also showed a rela- 
tively high degree of accuracy. 


DISCUSSION 


The results obtained suggest that 
some diagnostic categories are much 
more readily identified by the draw- 
ings of people in that category than 
are others. Since all but four of the 
judges were working at a neuropsychi- 
atric hospital, it may be that their 
more accurate identification of schizo- 
phrenics was due to greater contact 
with schizophrenics. Perhaps clinicians 
working in a community clinic might 
be relatively more accurate in identi- 
fying character disorders and anxiety 
reactions; or perhaps schizophrenics 
merely make much more deviant 
drawings than do any of the other 
groups. 

It is also apparent that the draw- 


ings of some diagnostic categories are 
more readily confused with some than 
with other categories. These are find- 
ings which indicate certain emphases 
which are needed in future training 
in drawing interpretation. Analyses 
of the pattern of an individual judge 
would show specifically where he was 
weak, where strong, and what sort of 
mistakes he makes most frequently, 
just as these group results point out 
the same thing for the 15 psycholo- 
gists as a group. 

Perhaps most interesting are the 
great differences in learning among 
the 15 judges. It is obvious that a few 
of the judges were making this experi- 
ment into a real learning situation for 
themselves. Other of the judges were 
learning nothing at all. A further 
study which explored the reasons for 
these differences might uncover data 
which could be vital to the teaching 
of diagnostic techniques. Apparently, 
diagnosis on the basis of drawings 
can be taught. The overall trend is 
quite clear on this point. There is a 
very respectable correlation between 
the order of the sets and the average 
accuracy of the judges. It may be that 
some students lose much of the value 
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of their intern training because they 
do not know how to learn from clini- 
cal material. 


SUMMARY 


A number of drawings by one hun- 
dred subjects were arranged in 20 sets, 
so that each set had drawings by one 
“normal”, one character or personal- 
ity disorder, one anxiety reaction, one 
undifferentiated schizophrenic, and 
one paranoid schizophrenic. Fifteen 
psychologists attempted individually 
to match drawings and diagnoses 
within each set. After each set, they 
were shown the “correct’’ diagnoses 
and attempted to understand where 
they had made their mistakes. When 
results for all fifteen psychologists 
were combined, a rank order correla- 
tion of .80 was found between the 
order in which the set was presented 
and the accuracy of the judgments 
about the diagnosis, indicating a sig- 
nificant amount of learning by the 

sychologists as a group. Two of the 
individual psychologists also obtained 
correlations between order of the sets 
and accuracy which exceeded the re- 
quired level of significance. There 
were marked differences in the ac- 
curacy with which the five diagnostic 
categories were identified. Personality 
or character disorders were the most 
difficult, and undifferentiated schizo- 

hrenics were the least difficult for the 
judges to identify correctly. 
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Personality and Intellectual Changes in Leukemia: A Case Study 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
University of Portland’ 


In this age of the antibiotic, many 
of the infectious diseases which form- 
erly killed children, have been greatly 
reduced. In 1947, the: second largest 
killer of children between the ages of 
1 and 14 besides accidents, was can- 
cer (4). An increasingly common neo- 


| plastic disease is leukemia, regarding 


which Bozeman, et al., have said 
Despite remarkable advances in treatment, 
leukemia is invariably fatal. No permanently 


| effective control, spontaneous resolution, or 
| medically substantiated cure has been re- 
| ported. The course of childhood leukemia 


under treatment is extremely variable and 


| cannot be predicted in advance for any sin- 
| gle child. Some children have repeated re- 


missions and readily respond to treatment 
during relapse, without severe symptoms, 
until the inevitable downward course begins. 
Some have incomplete or short remissions 
with intermittent symptoms of the disease 
(fever, easy bruising, ecchymosis, petechiae, 
swelling of nodes, pallor, poor appetite, ir- 
ritability, fatigue). Some have toxic reactions 
to various drugs (mouth lesion, diarrhea, 
abdominal pain, nausea) before a remission 
can be obtained. Ultimately, all children fail 
to respond to any drugs used in treatment 
(2 p. 1). 

Within the last ten years the aver- 
age life of. the acute leukemia patient 
has been lengthened considerably by 
the use of the anti-metabolite drugs. 
Whereas many children previously 
succumbed within a few weeks, cases 
of survival for periods over a year and 
more rarely several years, are becom- 
ing more frequent. Until such time as 
a curative agent is found, it is proba- 
ble that better palliative drugs will 
continue to be synthesized so that life 
will be persistently extended, with a 
greater number of remission periods 
occurring. Regarding personality and 
intellectual changes between the on- 


1 This study was undertaken while the author 

was a post-doctoral fellow of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health at the Uni- 
versity of Texas M. D. Anderson Hospital 
and Tumor Research Institute. 


set of the disease and the terminal 
stage, little is at present known. 

Richmond (3) studied 48 children 
who had leukemia and found their re- 
actions not unlike many less severe 
diseases requiring hospitalization, to 
be a function of age. Very young 
children were overtly frightened and 
agitated during their course of hos- 
pitalization. Older children were in- 
clined to be more hostile initially, As 
the disease progressed, however, be- 
havior became apathetic and the pa- 
tients maintained a _ disinterested 
melancholic approach to life in the 
ward. Richmond believed that this 
apathy stemmed from, a) change in 
physical energy level necessitating an 
attempt to conserve physical energy 
in order to carry out the more pri- 
mary needs, b) a change in the child’s 
physical appearance causing psychic 
shock and melancholy. 

The present case, a white male of 
12, was frequently seen by the author 
from the time he was admitted to the 
hospital until his death. The results 
of two batteries of psychological tests 
and several play therapy sessions pre- 
sent a picture of various intellectual 
and personality functions at different 
stages of the illness. It is the purpose 
of this presentation to acquaint the 
reader with the kind of problem 
heretofore largely ignored; of intel- 
lectual and personality changes as a 
function of leukemia. 


BACKGROUND DATA 


The mother reported that Arnold? 
was born in the Fall of 1944. The 
pregnancy was normal except that 
the period of gestation was only seven 
months. Arnold weighed 3 pounds, 6 
ounces at birth and spent the first 
seven days of his life in an incubator. 
Development was normal in that he 





2 Fictitious name. 
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sat at six months, walked at about 
one year, and developed bladder and 
bowel control at around two years of 
age. Until 15-16 months, no speech 
was apparent. Arnold grunted to indi- 
cate his needs. 

Because of congenital hypospades, 
three operations were performed at 
the ages six, seven, and eight to cor- 
rect this condition. At the age of eight, 
he was hit by a car, sustaining a brok- 
en leg. His health had in general been 
good, although in appearance he was 
short and somewhat underweight. He 
received no X-ray therapy, ACTH or 
cortisone prior to the onset of leu- 
kemia. 

In school he exhibited a speech im- 
pediment, was extremely “nervous,” 
and refused to cooperate with the 
teachers. About the age of nine, his 
mother divorced his father and went 
to work as a waitress. She soon re- 
married. 

In the early part of 1956 Arnold had 
some difficulties with persistent foot 
infections and epistaxes. He was hos- 
pitalized in February at a local hos- 
pital and went to M.D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Research Insti- 
tute with a diagnosis of acute lym- 
phatic leukemia. Treatment with 
cortisone was instituted but was 
stopped after two days, because of 
“marked personality change.” Arnold 
was surly, difficult to handle, and a 
“terror on the ward.” Amethopterin 
treatment was instituted, and by the 
end of February, the patient seemed 
to be doing fairly well and to be in 
a state of clinical remission. The 
“blood picture’ was such however, 
that he was kept in the hospital until 
the early part of May. During this 
time he was visited only once by the 
mother who lived several hundred 
miles away. The mother was pregnant 
and seemed to instill a feeling of re- 
jection in her son. An aunt visited 
him several times, but on the whole 
his feeling of desertion was strong. 
He rebelled once by throwing a tray 
of food against the wall in a burst of 
temper, and another time by slipping 
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out of the hospital and walking some 
20 to 30 city blocks until evening 
when he par’ the police who re. 
turned him to the hospital. 


An EEG given February 28 re- 
vealed the following: 

Moderately slow electrogram, particularly 
in the occipital leads bilaterally. No focal o1 
lateralizing signs. These are minimally ab- 
normal but non-specific findings; they may 
be related to the patient’s medication. (cor- 
tisone) . 

Towards the end of March, Arn- 
old’s condition deteriorated, and by 
the middle of April he was bleeding 
profusely from his nose and other 
areas so that he was kept alive only 
by constant transfusion. Although 
this state existed for nearly two weeks 
and it appeared probable that he 
would not survive, he did recover, 


and for a brief period did well | 


enough so that he was discharged to 
his home in May. He returned after 
only a few weeks not feeling too well, 
but in no acute distress. His condi- 


tion deteriorated about a week later | 


and he expired toward the end of the 
month. 


CLINICAL IMPRESSION 


Jerry was seen frequently in his 
room and also on three occasions in 
play therapy. During the early part 
of his disease he expressed a good deal 
of sadism, and hostility towards the 
hospital personnel. He recounted “‘ex- 
periments” he had performed in the 
past on mice, in which he had in- 
serted needles into them and in which 
one of them had died from the “acci- 
dental” administration of a “chemi- 
cal.” He attempted to coerce a fellow 
patient somewhat younger than him- 
self to jump down to the ground (2 
stories) , promising to pay him if he 
could accomplish it. In play therapy 
he examined the author’s head and 
found nothing wrong since as he said, 
“There is nothing here to go wrong.” 
He jabbed toy needles into the au- 
thor’s arm, and also took great de- 
light in the destruction of a figure 
which he called “pop.” At the same 
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time he was extremely friendly to- 
wards the author and expressed af- 
fection on numerous occasions. On 
the wards, he took to working with 
leather goods and selling belts for 
$2.00 which cost him about $.50 to 
make. Through a father of one of the 
children on the ward he established 
contact with an American Legion 
Post and earned approximately $60 
through the sale of belts within two 
months. The belts also served as a 
means of sexual expression. Impul- 
sively on occasion, he would put his 
arms around the waist of a nurse or 
secretary saying he “wanted to see 
their belt size.” When questioned 
about his business practices, he would 
feign a hurt look and with a sly grin 
say “Any businessman needs a nice 
return on his investment.” He also 
would list the physical assets and de- 
ficits of the various female physicians 
and nurses, like a baseball pitcher 
running down the strengths and weak- 
nesses of an opposing lineup. 

During his second remission how- 
ever, he seemed rather balky, pro- 
fessed no interest in the play-room or 
in talking much. His main activity 
was watching TV which he viewed 
for hours on end in a rather dispas- 
sionate uninvolved manner. 


TEsTs 
The WISC, Rorschach and Draw- 
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A-Person were administered two 
times, some five months occurring be- 
tween testings. The first testing oc- 
curred shortly after admission when 
Arnold was in a state of remission. 
The second occurred after a harrow- 
ing relapse during which he lay on 
the brink of death for nearly two 
weeks before slowly recovering. He 
relapsed again a week after this sec- 
ond testing, and expired a week later. 

The full scale verbal, performance, 
and sub-test scores for both adminis- 
trations of the WISC are shown in 
Table I. 

The chief question would appear 
to be, “What intellectual changes oc- 
curred as a result of leukemic infil- 
tration?” As indicated in Table I, 
little or no change was observed. Rap- 
port was fairly good for both testing 
sessions, though Arnold appeared 
somewhat hyperactive during the first 
session and was visibly tired during 
the second session. The higher I. Q. 
on the second occasion might well 
reflect a practice effect, although the 
absence of schooling and lack of in- 
tellectual stimulation among the gen- 
erally younger children in his ward 
might well have served as deterents to 
adequate intellectual performance. 

Turning to the Rorschach, one 
notes considerably greater change in 
the two testings as revealed in Table 
II, using the Allen system of Ror- 


Taste I—A Comparison of the Two WISCS, Showing Full Scale, Verbal, 
Performance and Subtest Scaled Scores 


Full Scale I. Q. 
Verbal Scale I. Q. 
Performance Scale I. Q. 
Verbal Tests 
Information 
Comprehension 
Arithmetic 
Similarities 
Vocabulary 
Digit Span 
Performance Tests 
Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement 
Block Design 
Object Assembly 
Coding 


Session 1 Session 2 Difference 
92 101 +9 
90 97 +7 
96 106 +10 

5 6 +1 
12 14 2 
8 9 +1 
10 1] +1 
10 10 0 
5 7 2 
12 5 +3 
11 0 anil 
9 9 0 
8 13 +5 
7 7 0 
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schach scoring (1). The first protocol 
gives the picture of a fairly constricted 
personality with an overemphasis on 
form. The form level is not high, 
there is an absence of empathy for 
humans (no M) and little tendency 
towards the popular mode of percep- 
tion (2 P’s). Emotional reactivity is 
labile and infantile. 


Tas_e II—A Comparison of the 
Psychograms of Arnold’s Two 
Rorschach Protocols 


Session I Session 2 
Responses 17 27 
FY 76 85 
F+. % 62 77 
A%G% 59 48 
Populars 2 5 
(H+A:Hd+Ad) 8:2 10:4 
W:M 4:0 3:0 
M:=C 0:2144 0:2 
R % for 8, 9, 10 35% 30% 
Ww % 24%, 11% 
D% 59% 74% 
Dd+S % 17% 15% 
F 13 23 
CF 1 7 
C 1 0 
FM 2 1 
mF (additional=yy) 0 
Fc 0 1 


The second protocol shows an in- 
crease in productivity, but with con- 
striction increased further. The form 
level is improved and the tendency 
towards more conventional content in 
perception yields 5 P’s. There is still 
a lack of empathy, and a pattern of 
labile affectual reactivity. The W% 
however, has decreased considerably, 
the decrease being wholly reflected in 
the increase in D. Apparently, a drop 
in ability or inclination to organize 
the blots into a meaningful whole has 
occurred, with an increase in the more 
easily perceived large segments of the 
cards. Concomitantly, the overall form 
level increased. The shift in patterns 
of perception would seem to reflect a 
tendency of Arnold to “let himself 
go,” and to stop aspiring for the more 
difficult life goals. That we are not 
faced with simple disorganization is 
evidenced by the fact that in the 
change to more emphasis on D and 
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less W, the form level increases, rather 
than decreases. Once free of this need 
to organize the blots into a meaning: 
ful whole, the productivity of re- 
sponses increased greatly. 

The Draw-A-Person test revealed 
most unusual changes as manifested 
in Figures 1A, 1B, and 2A, 2B. The 
former drawings are tiny, compact, 
and definite in outline, while the lat- 
ter are crude, flowing and regressive. 

The first drawings were described 
thusly: 

“This is a man who is a foreign 
soldier; he’s helmeted.*(Age?) ; about 
30. (Kind of personality?) He doesn’t 
have much of one. (Ambition?) He 
wants to be a king, next to the em- 
peror. (People think of him?) They 
see him as a conqueror, a soldier. (He 
thinks of family?) His family is too 
poor, so he’s a soldier. They couldn't 
feed him. (Girls think of him?) They 
want riches from him. (Man?) Oh, 
they’re jealous. (Best part of his 
body?) ; his chest, it’s husky-looking. 

The female was drawn next, even 
smaller than the male: 

(Age?) ; 40. (Kind of person?) She’s 
a robber, a pick-pocket. (Personality?) 
She’s selfish, she gets what she wants. 
She comes from a poor family. (Am- 
bition?) She'd like to get to high so- 


ciety by marrying rich men. (People 


( 


Fic. 1A. First Session Drawing of 
Male, Age 30. 


\ 


Fic. 1B, First Session Drawing of 
Female, Age 40. 
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Fic. 2A. Second Session Drawing of 
Male, Age 52. 


think?) They don’t know she’s a pick- 
pocket. Some think she’s nice, some 
think she’s bad. Some think she talks 
about other people and says good 
things about herself. (Think of par- 
ents?) She doesn’t think they were 
good to her. (Men think?) They 
don’t like her. She got no looks. She’s 
too old for most men. (Women 
think?) They don’t like’ her. She’s 
been to prison three or four times 
for being a pick-pocket. (Best part of 
her body?) I don’t know. Her feet — 
they look strong. 


Second session: 


This is Pete (age) 52. He’s heavy 
set. (Ambition?) ; to fish — no am- 
bition — no job. He’s got a pension. 
(People think?) They think he’s 
dumb, stupid and nuts. He’s not very 
bright. (He thinks of people?) He 
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Fic. 2B. Second Session Drawing of 
Female, Age 35. 


don’t like people. He keeps to him- 
self. (Girls think about him?) They 
don’t. (He think about girls?) He 
doesn’t care. (What will happen to 
him?) He’s waiting to pass away. He’s 
looking for his time. I didn’t draw 
him good enough to have a good per- 
sonality. If he were better looking, 
I'd have a better attitude. (Best part 
of body?) Hand — it draws best. 
(Worst?) Tummy — he’s fat. 

Concerning the woman 
said: 

She’s ugly (Age?) ; 35. (Sort of per- 
son?) ; lonesome. Boys don’t pay much 
attention to ker. She doesn't look 
very good. (She think of others?) She 
doesn’t like them because they make 
fun of her. I’ve got a nasty sense of 
humor about my drawings. If I drew 
them real good — Nobody I know 
either one of them. (Ambition?) She 
wants to be a secretary. (Best part?) ; 
hips. That’s the best drawn part. 
(Worst?) ; face — It’s ugly. (What 
will happen?); in the dumps. She 
won't be successful. She won’t amount 
to anything. Nobody will have her.” 


Arnold 
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The contrast between the two sets 
of drawings and attitudes expressed 
regarding them is considerable. Both 
male and female in the first set show 
strong drives for achievement. They 
are “little people” but their ambi- 
tion is large. The second set of draw- 
ings is not “tight” nor constrained. 
There is considerable primitisation 
and lack of control. It is as if the ego 
had decided to “throw off this mortal 
coil” and “let go.” The characters are 
devoid of ambition, energy and in- 
centive, and doomed to failure in any 
sort of aspiration. 


DISCUSSION 


The question as to what intellec- 
tual impairment may occur as a re- 
sult of leukemic infiltration may be 
answered in the negative with regard 
to Arnold. Despite the advanced stage 
of the disease, he showed neither gen- 
eral nor specific impairment as re- 
flected by the WISC. 

The Rorschach depicted a weaken- 
ing of aspiration and drive, with no 
real loss in ego strength. Apparently 
as a consequence of the disease proc- 
ess, the aspiration level decreased to 
a level more in line with the func- 
tioning capacity. The second protocol 
is in many ways more realistic for a 
boy whose strength and energy were 
fast ebbing. The Draw-A-Person 
sharply illustrated a disorganized, re- 
gressive, but sharp awareness of his 
condition as reflected in the male 
figure who was “waiting for his time.” 
This pessimistic, fatalistic look of life 
probably served as a mechanism 


Personality and Intellectual Changes in Leukemia: A Case Study 


against the arousal of intense anxiety 
as he neared the twilight zone of life. 
The act of resigning to life’s vicissi- 
tudes was not startlingly different 
from the behavior of the aged and 
feeble. Are these organic changes, or 
functional reactions to organic 
changes? The analysis leaves unan- 
swered the question of whether these 
personality changes may rightfully be 
ascribed to the dehabilitating effects 
of the leukemic disease process, any 
traumatic disease process, or perhaps 
merely to the effect of extended hos- 
pitalization. Only future studies with 
leukemic patients as well as “control” 
long term hospital cases will yield 
more definitive answers. This much 
seems clear. With the rapid decline of 
formally deadly infectious child-kill- 
ers as pneumonia, and the consistent 
increase in the various neoplastic dis- 
eases, the psychological study and 
treatment of cancer will play an in- 
creasingly important role. 
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The Blacky Test and Psychoanalytic Theory: A Factor-Analytic 
Approach to Validity 


GERARD G. NEUMAN AND JOSEPH C. SALVATORE 
University of Utah 


There are two general approaches 
to the validation of a theory by test- 
ing: (a) test operations similar to 
those which lead to the theory; and 
(b) test operations independent from 
those which lead to the theory. Most 
attempts at theory validation in psy- 
chology have used the first approach. 
For example, most learning theories 
are based on inferences derived from 
associative operations and are subse- 
quently validated by similar associa- 
tive operations. There has been at 
least one attempt to validate a theory 
by using the second approach, The 
theory involved was the psychoanaly- 
tic theory, and the validation instru- 
ment was Blum’s Blacky Test (2). 

Psychoanalytic theory was _ con- 
structed on the basis of psychotherapy 
observations consisting of the systema- 
tic ordering of patient’s statements, 
relationships, and behavioral cues. 
The Blacky Test, on the other hand, 
was constructed on the principles of 
projective testing which are basically 
independent of psychoanalytic theory 
per se. When a test is constructed to 
test a theory, and the principles of test 
operations are relatively independent 
of the operations which lead to the 
theory, then confirmation of predic- 
tions leads to a validation of both test 
and theory. Thus, while in Blum’s ori- 
ginal work with the Blacky Test the 
emphasis was upon the validation of 
the theory, the positive results were 
also a validation of the test. 

Blum (1) found in his original 
data a great number of statistically 
significant tetrachoric correlations be- 
tween dimensions of the test which 
were consistent with predictions made 
on the basis of psychoanalytic theory. 
In addition, he found that the pat- 
tern of results differed for the two 
sexes in a manner predictable from 


psychoanalytic theory. Therefore, the 
results of Blum’s study can be consid- 
ered as a partial validation of both 
test and theory. However, as Blum 
himself has pointed out, one of the 
shortcomings in his method was that, 
“|. . only statistically significant dif- 
ferences and correlations in the data 
from the test were compared with pre- 
dictions from the theory; nonsignifi- 
cant differences and _ correlations, 
though they might have been quite 
legitimately reflecting absence of re- 
lationship or difference, had to be 
left out of the comparisons because 
of their ambiguity” (3, p. 248). 

In the present study Blum’s original 
data were factor analyzed in order 
that all the obtained correlations 
could be taken into account and a 
hypothesis consistent with psycho- 
analytic theory could be tested by way 
of meaningful factor patterns. 


METHOD 


The raw data used in this study 
were those collected and published by 
G. E. Blum in 1949 (1). It will be re- 
called that he administered the Blacky 
Test to 119 male and 90 female stu- 
dents in elementary psychology classes 
at Stanford University. He computed 
the tetrachoric correlations between 
the various dimensions of the test. 
Thurstone’s complete centroid meth- 
od with oblique rotations was used in 
our factor-analytic process. 


RESULTS 


Males. Table I presents the thirteen 
theoretical dimensions purported to 
be tapped by the Blacky Test, and the 
intercorrelations among these dimen- 
sions as obtained in Blum’s study. It 
will be noticed that the intercorrela- 
tions in this table are for the male 
population. The data in Table I were 
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The Blacky Test and Psychoanalytic Theory 


Tas_e I—Intercorrelations Obtained with Male Subjects in Blum’s Study (1) 





1 = 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
1 Oral Eroticism 44* 21 —24 29 —10 $5* —l1l 08 —04 —40* 14 —05 
2 Oral Sadism 25 —40* 36° 10 —04 —09 24 10 —45* 06 —10 
3 Anal Expulsiveness —27 17 25 36* —02 23 —04 —27 06 —03 
4 Anal Retentiveness —08 —08 12 —10° —20 01 19 11 09 
5 Oedipal Intensity —03 —08 02 15 05 15 44* 00 
6 Masturbation Guilt —08 00 27 01 17 —05 08 
7 Castration Anxiety —04 09 15 —17 10 19 
8 Positive Identification —09 —09 —09 —46* 03 
9 Sibling Rivalry 05 —13 23° —01 
10 Guilt Feelings —05 14 05 
11 Positive Ego-Ideal ps 6l* 
12 Narcissistic Love-Object 10 
13 Anaclitic Love-Object 
*Asterisks denote those relationships in which the chi-square P-values are less than .05. 
Tas_e I]—Obliquely Rotated Factor Matrix 
I II Ill IV Vv VI h? 
1 an 06 52 09 —02 —09 6622 
2 — 02 64 09 33 00 6502 
3 00 62 07 03 —02 06 5650 
+ —0l —07 —43 09 —05 —10 3573 
5 10 —07 34 55 —02 01 4995 
6 12 36 —09 02 —02 02 3106 
7 07 44 —08 —09 06 02 5332 
8 08 —06 —04 —29 —02 65 4455 
9 —09 38 00 29 06 —l4 3516 
10 04 05 03 76 —04 —47 1431 
1] 72 08 | 33 —35 —08 9619 
12 04 05 03 76 —04 —47 7093 
13 69 24 06 05 —O04 13 5275 
factor analyzed, and the end results factor which seems to reflect the psy- 


of this analysis are presented in Table 
II. For interpretive purposes only 
those factor loadings of plus or minus 
30 or greater were considered. 


The Blacky Test ostensibly taps 
thirteen psychoanalytic dimensions. 
However, since only six factors were 
extracted in the analysis, it appears 
that the dimensions “built into” the 
test are not pure and some are de- 
pendent on others. This finding was 
not unexpected and could have been 
predicted from psychoanalytic theory. 
That is, according to the theory some 
of the test dimensions (e.g., guilt feel- 
ings) are not independent and can be 
associated with any or all of the other 
test dimensions. In this light the six 
obtained factors can be examined and 
compared with psychoanalytic dimen- 
sions. 

Factor III in Table II corresponds 
rather closely to the oral dimension. 
Oedipal intensity is involved in this 


choanalytic proposition that orality 
in adults is connected with unresolved 
oedipal feelings. The negative load- 
ing of anal retention in this factor 
emphasizes the interpretation of the 
factor as “oral.”” Factor II appears to 
be a blend of the anal and phallic di- 
mensions, The highest loading is anal 
expulsiveness, but the combination 
loadings of masturbation guilt and 
castration anxiety suggest that the 
phallic and anal dimensions are not 
clearly differentiated by the test. The 
loading of sibling rivalry in this factor 
confirms the phallic nature of the fac- 
tor, i.e., the striving competitiveness 
in sibling rivalry is characteristic of 
the phallic stage. 

Factor IV apparently is associated 
with the oedipal dimension. The high 
involvement of guilt feelings, and the 
conflict over narcissistic love-object 
and positive ego-ideal emphasize the 
oedipal interpretation of this factor. 
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Factors V and VI both appear to be 
related to the latency dimension. In 
the one case, Factor VI apparently is 
associated with the positive aspects of 
the latency period, i.e., positive iden- 
tification has taken place with a con- 
sequent alleviation of guilt feelings 
and a renunciation of narcissism. On 
the other hand, Factor V appears to 
reflect the unsuccessful aspects, i.e., 
the ego image is destroyed rather than 
incorporated. Factor I closely corre- 
sponds to the genital dimension in 
which a positive ego-ideal has been 
achieved and the love-object is anacli- 
tic. It should be noticed that this fac- 
tor is relatively free from involvement 
with the earlier psychosexual stages, 
anxiety and guilt feelings, as would be 
predicted from the theory. The fore- 
going has been summarized in Table 
iil. 


Females. The _ intercorrelations 
among the scores obtained from fe- 
males in Blum’s study (1) are pre- 
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sented in Table IV. These data were 
factor analyzed in the same manner 
as the data of the male students, and 
the results are presented in Table V. 
It can be seen from this table that the 
obtained factors are ambiguous and 
difficult to interpret. Factor IV has a 
high component of orality, but the 
masturbatory guilt and penis involve- 
ment are difficult to resolve with an 
oral dimension. Factor III may corre- 
spond to the anal dimension since the 
only positive loading is anal expul- 
siveness, but the high negative load- 
ings contributed by positive ego-ideal 
and anaclitic love-object complicate 
the interpretation. Factor V has as 
its highest loading (.29) positive ego 
ideal and could conceivably represent 
the latency dimension. But again, the 
high negative loading of positive iden- 
tification would be difficult to recon- 
cile with this dimension. 

The remaining factors I, II, and VI 
contain too many contradictions to 


Tase II1I—Male Matrix Interpretation in Order of Maturity Solutions 


Number Name 
1. II Oral Arrested at oral level. 
2. V Oral Sadism 


than incorporated. 


Description 


Beginning to strive but too much aggression, image destroyed rather 
Great deal of conflict and striving but predominantly unable to 
Great deal of conflict but tendency towards positive solution, 


Conflict close to the conscious level, strong tendency towards subli- 
mated positive solution (e.g., professional striving in a college 


38. IV Negative oedi- 
pal solution leave maternal fixation. 
4. II Anal sadistic 
to phallic 
striving 
5. VI Positive iden- 
tification 
setting) . 
6. I Genital Minimal conflict; positive solution. 


Tas_e IV—Intercorrelations Obtained with Female Subjects in 
Blum’s Study (1) 


l 2 3 4 5 


1 Oral Eroticism 30 | oo 26 

2 Oral Sadism —04 15 —0l 

3 Anal Expulsiveness —52* 38* 
4 Anal Retentiveness —35* 
5 Oedipal Intensity 


6 Masturbation Guilt 
Penis Envy 

8 Positive Identification 
9 Sibling Rivalry 

Guilt Feelings 

Positive Ego-Ideal 
Narcissistic Love-Object 
Anaclitic Love-Object 


~I 


*Asterisks denote those relationships in which the chi-square P-values are less 
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TaBLeE V—Obliquely Rotated Factor Matrix 

I II Ill IV Vv VI n* 
] —3l 29 —04 47 24 08 5537 
2 —47 —08 10 32 00 —03 3965 
3 —O0l 62 35 15 15 20 8763 
4 —O0l —62 —09 29 —O01 12 5473 
a 06 62 06 05 07 01 5497 
6 00 19 03 51 —49 05 5499 
7 27 —04 —01 37 13 02 2928 
8 42 04 —18 —01 —52 42 4988 
9 62 61 —01 —05 —23 —08 7694 
10 —02 —03 02 —21 16 50 4492 
1] 55 00 —62 07 29 —09 7815 
12 35 —04 23 30 22 07 5422 
13 31 44 —44 —07 03 —22 6341 


be acceptable as psychoanalytic di- 
mensions. For example, the presence 
of equally high loadings of narcissistic 
love-object and anaclitic love-object 
on Factor I; high loadings of anal ex- 
pulsiveness and anaclitic love-object 
on Factor II; and high loadings of 
both positive identification and guilt 
feelings on Factor VI all contradict 
the clear-cut steps of orthodox psycho- 
analytic theory. It may well be that 
the female psychosexual development 
in our culture leads to these contra- 
dictions in personality. However, since 
the point at issue here is whether the 
underlying test dimensions are con- 
sistent with theoretical dimensions, 
the results must be considered varia- 
ble at best. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the factor analysis of 
the matrix of correlation scores for 
males were consistent with psycho- 
analytic theory. Six factors were found 
to underlie the intercorrelation, and 
these factors bear a close relation to 
psychosexual stages of orality, anality, 
phallic, oedipal, latency and _ geni- 
tality. Considering the element of 
error in each step involved (theory 
building, test construction, test scor- 
ing, sample selection, use of tetra- 
choric correlations, and the factor- 
analytic method itself) , the obtained 
factors are about as reasonably pure 
as can be hoped for. In this sense the 
results for males must be considered 
a partial validation of both the test 
and the theory. 


On the other hand, the results ob- 
tained from the female subjects were 
not so clear-cut. The contradictions in 
the obtained factors lead to serious 
doubts concerning the hypothesized 
underlying dimensions. At this stage 
it is difficult to ascertain whether the 
negative results were due to faulty 
theory, invalid test, inappropriate sub- 
jects, or some combination of these 
factors. It is possible that female col- 
lege students represent a group with 
an involved and unusual psychosexual 
development. However, in this day 
and age when females commonly at- 
tend college, it is difficult to conceive 
of their being so different in develop- 
ment from male students as to pro- 
duce the obtained difference in_re- 
sults. 

That many aspects of the classical 
psychoanalytic theory may not be ap- 
propriate for female subjects is not a 
novel idea. Many investigators and 
practitioners in the past have felt that 
the theory is difficult to apply to fe- 
male subjects and patients in pure 
form. Since the theory was constructed 
mainly within a masculine framework, 
some of the oedipal aspects of female 
psychosexual development have often 
appeared to be a bit artificially forced. 
On the other hand, there is good 
reason for questioning the efficacy of 
the Blacky Test with female subjects. 
Although Blum (1) found that the 
name “Blacky” is taken to be a fe- 
male name as often as a male name, 
there still remains a doubt whether 
females can identify with a dog as 
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easily as males can. That is, it is con- 
ceivable that dogs convey such mascu- 
line characteristics as aggressiveness to 
the extent that females find it difficult 
to identify with the dog Blacky. An 
animal that may be more suitable for 
female use is the cat. Cats have long 
been associated with supposedly fe- 
male characteristics, and females may 
find it easier to identify with a cat 
family. A suggested way to test 
whether the negative results obtained 
in the present study for females were 
due either to test or theory would be 
to construct and administer a test 
where “Blacky the cat” is substituted 
for “Blacky the dog.” 

The positive results obtained from 
the male sample suggest that the 
Blacky Test can be a useful research 
instrument in psychoanalytic theory. 
However, this usefulness will be limit- 
ed by the fact that the underlying 
factors are not as consistently applica- 
ble for female subjects as for the male 
subjects. As in most pilot studies, 
these results remain tentative until 
they are duplicated by other inde- 
pendent samples. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study 


+31 


was to determine whether the dimen- 
sions underlying the Blacky Test were 
consistent with psychoanalytic theory. 
Blum’s (1) original published data 
for the test were factor analyzed and 
obliquely rotated. It was found that 
the factors underlying the test when 
administered to males corresponded 
reasonably well with the psychoanaly- 
tic oral, anal, phallic, oedipal, latency 
and genital areas. However, the data 
collected from female subjects yielded 
contradictory factors when integrated 
according to psychoanalytic theory. 
As a consequence, it was concluded 
that the results yield partial confirma- 
tion for both test and theory when 
applied to male subjects only. Several 
reasons for the negative results with 
female subjects were discussed. 
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Social Class and Projective Tests’ 


FRANK RIESSMAN 
Psychology Department, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
and 
S. M. MILLER 
Sociology Department, Brooklyn College 


Allison Davis (6), Ernest Haggard 
(13) and their associates have demon- 
strated that various test relevant vari- 
ables, such as motivation, practice, 
etc., can markedly affect intelligence 
test performance. In particular, Hag- 
gard has indicated that such factors 
as test taking experience, rapport with 
the examiner, motivation, language 
used in the test items, reading ability, 
and speed required can decidedly lim- 
it the test performance of the lower 
class child,? and thus contaminate our 
picture of his intelligence. 


It is possible that similar factors are 
operative with regard to many other 
kinds of measurement. In this article 
we shall begin to examine possible ef- 
fects of some of these variables on two 
very different types of projective tests 
— the Rorschach and the F— (Fas- 
cism) scale. Residual attention will 
be given to the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test. 

* Auld (2) has observed that most 
personality tests indicate that the low- 
er class is more maladjusted or neuro- 
tic. He raises the possibility, however, 
that the observed class differences may 
be artifacts of the tests rather than 
valid differences. An example of the 
difficulties of tests is found in a per- 
sonality test for high school students 
which contains the question, “Are 
you often left out of things other kids 


1 Data presented in this article are based, in 
part, on Frank Riessman, Workers’ Atti- 
tudes Toward Participation and Leader- 
-_ unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1955. Special thanks 
are due the Institute for Research in Hu- 
man Relations for making portions of the 
data available. 

* “Lower class” and ‘working class” are used 
interchangeably in this article because of 
the widespread practice in this regard. 


do?” An affirmative reply is inter- 
preted as indicating shyness while a 
negative response signifies sociability. 
But it is quite possible, Auld states, 
that che answer is simply an accurate 
reflection of the situation, observed 
by Hollingshead (15) as well as by 
a number of other writers, that the 
lower class adolescent is in fact fre- 
quently left out of school affairs. An 
affirmative reply may mean that the 
lower class adolescent is not shy but 
that he is accurately reporting the 
reality situation. 


Another more striking example re- f 
ported some years ago by Rosenberg 


(25) concerns the Bernreuter Neuro- 


tic Inventory, on which working class } 
individuals score in the neurotic di-f 


rection more often than do middle 
class subjects. The following items on 
the Bernreuter are defined as normal 
and well adjusted by the tests: 

1. Do you see more fun or humor 
in things when you are in a group 
than when you are alone? (The sup- 
posedly “normal” answer is “no.” 

2. Can you usually understand a 
problem better by studying it alone 
than by. discussing it with others? 
(The well-adjusted answer is “‘yes’’.) 

3. Do you usually face your trou- 
bles alone without seeking help? 
(“Yes” is the non-neurotic answer.) 

4. Do you like to bear responsibili- 
ties alone? (“Yes” is the “normal” 
answer.) 

The responses required for ‘“nor- 
malcy” by this test are of a highly in- 
dividualistic order, Responses of this 
type may not be congruent with co- 
operative group norms and traditions 
of the worker (7). The appreciable 
class differences found on the Bern- 
reuter, particularly on the “self-suf- 
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ficiency” sub scale (2), may reflect 
class differences in norms of individ- 
ualism rather than neurotic tenden- 
cies! 

It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that a more recent article 
on the Bernreuter found that this test 
was sharply biased toward middle- 
class values; the authors concluded 
that the “working-class scores on the 
inventory are spuriously high (neuro- 
tic) .” (14). 

Another source of difficulty in in- 
terpreting scores of working-class in- 
dividuals on these tests arises from 
the probability that middle-class sub- 
jects are probably much more adept 
at giving the conventional “adjusted” 
responses. Gough (11) found on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory that the middle class stu- 
dents were much more evasive in their 
replies, tending to deny having prob- 
lems of adjustment. 


THE RORSCHACH 


In a recent study, Haase (12) found 
that essentially identical Rorschach 
records were interpreted quite differ- 
ently depending upon the designated 
social class origin of the patient. 

The protocols of individuals re- 
ported as lower class were diagnosed 
as more maladjusted with poorer 
prognosis than were their middle- 
class counterparts with essentially 
similar records who were used as con- 
trols. It is also interesting to note that 
the working-class records were more 
frequently categorized in terms of 
psychosis and character disorder 
while the essentially identical middle- 
class records were diagnosed as neuro- 
tic and normal. 

Haase does not object to a class dif- 
ferential analysis per se, but rather he 
notes that the analysis unwittingly, 
but consistently, concludes that the 
lower class is more maladjusted, 
Haase points out that considering the 
lack of opportunity and difficult life 
conditions of the worker, a lower- 
class record which is identical with 
that of a middle class person might be 
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presumed to indicate greater health 
and better prognosis. 

While data are somewhat sparse on 
actual class differences in response to 
the Rorschach, a trend is suggested by 
a number of the studies. Auld (2) in 
presenting class differences on the 
Rorschach, based on a comparison of 
two previous studies, notes a number 
of significant differences including a 
greater total number of responses for 
the middle class group, as well as pro- 
portionately more color and move- 
ment responses. (It should also be 
noted that the lower-class profile in- 
cludes an equal number of animal 
and human movement responses, 
while the middle-class profile shows a 
greater proportion of human move- 
ment.) 

Color responses on the Rorschach 
are interpreted as revealing the emo- 
tional life of the person, how respon- 
sive he is to other people and the en- 
vironment. The lower class boys test- 
ed would seem to be less responsive 
to their environment and lacking in 
the emotional warmth, since they have 
fewer color responses of all kinds (2). 

A recent study by Stone and Fied- 
ler (28) also reports class differences 
in Rorschach responses of children 
although not all of the differences are 
in the same direction as in the two 
studies summarized by Auld. Con- 
sistent with the previous findings, 
Stone and Fiedler find that the lower- 
class group shows a higher proportion 
of FM (animal movement), a higher 
A%, (animal responses) , less CF (col- 
or form), less W%, (whole responses) 
and a lower Dd% (small details) . 
However, they found the lower-class 
group exhibiting a higher R (num- 
ber of responses) and more FC (form- 
color) , contrary to previous findings. 
Stone and Fiedler also report a special 
breakdown made for them by Carlson 
for the eight-year-old children used in 
Carlson’s study (4). Here, the lower- 
class group had significantly less FC 
(form-color) and CF (color-form) re- 
sponses and the middle-class group 
used far more color in general, con- 
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sonant with the Auld report. 

Auld (2) recommends that psycho- 
logists using the Rorschach should be 
provided with lower-class norms in 
order to avoid making misleading 
(and negative) interpretations of 
lower class protocols because of the 
inadequacy of the usual standards of 
Rorschach analysis and interpretation 
which are predominantly based on 
middle-class subjects. This suggestion 
may not be an adequate solution. To 
see if it is, we must study the factors, 
following the Davis-Haggard model, 
which may affect the performance of 
working-class individuals on this test. 

Eichler (8) in discussing the rela- 
tionship of situational stress to Ror- 
schach scores, points out that there is 
likely to be a decrease in color re- 
sponses in stress situations. Klatskin 
(20) in reviewing the literature on 
the effect of the test situation on Ror- 
schach responses notes that color re- 
sponses, of all responses, are most af- 
fected by stress. Kimble (19) found 
that subjects tested under standard 
(usual formal) conditions give signifi- 
cantly fewer M (movement) and C 
(color) responses than others tested 
in the more informal atmosphere of a 
cafeteria. 

It is quite possible that the worker 
experiences much more stress in the 
Rorschach test situation than does 
the average middle class individual. 

An important factor probably con- 
tributing to a more stressful reaction 
to the situation on the part of the 
worker is his lack of familiarity with 
the Rorschach test, as well as his lack 
of skill in test taking in general. More- 
over, he is likely to have poorer rap- 
port with the middle class examiner. 

Haggard (13) found with regard to 
intelligence test administration, that 
rapport with the examiner and ex- 
perience in test taking were import- 
ant variables limiting the perform- 
ance of lower class children. 

It is possible then, that the test situ- 
ation may produce situational stress 
for the worker, It is interesting to note 
that, as Eichler (8) reports, experi- 
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mentally induced stress produces Ror- 
schach response patterns which resem- 
ble those of the worker with regard to 
color responses. 

An alternative hypothesis which 
should be explored further is that 
lower class responses to the Rorschach 
are more characterized by lack of in- 
terest and apathy than by stress or 
anxiety. This view is consistent with 
Davis’ report (6) that on intelligence 
tests lower class children endeavor to 
finish as quickly as possible and typi- 
cally are uninterested in the task. 

Impressionistically, it appears that 
workers find the test material of the 
Rorschach particularly unstimulating. 
It is not the kind of task which is 
found to be immediately meaningful 
to them. The ambiguity of the Ror- 
schach task may be in opposition to 


workers’ desire for structure and defi- | 


niteness (24). In a sense the “easiest” 
responses to give on the Rorschach 


are those determined by form and } 
animal: that is, these responses can be f 
given when the person is least in- 


volved or interested in the test as well 
as when one is situationally anxious. 
These are the more predominant re- 
sponses of the lower-class subjects. 
Undoubtedly, many _ clinicians 
would contend that these responses to 
the test are indicative of personality 
characteristics of the lower class and 
therefore can be utilized in interpre- 
tations. There are a number of im- 
portant objections to this view. As 
pointed out above, the lower class re- 
sponse may indicate a localized situ- 
ational reaction, not an enduring, 
deep personality trend, Furthermore 
the precise determinants of the lower- 
class responses are uncertain, and 
cautious procedure would call into 
question the imputing of personality 
interpretations to these responses. 
The responses may be reactions to the 
nature of the test and test situation 
rather than to the content of the Ror- 
schach. While the former may have 
importance for certain kinds of dif- 
ferential diagnosis, the Rorschach it- 
self does not provide a mode of inter- 
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preting such extra-test reactions ex- 
cept by considering the Rorschach 
session as an interview or by assuming 
that these responses are symmetrical 
with all other responses. 

A challenging point is that Ror- 
schach responses and interpretations 
of the worker are difficult to reconcile 
with conclusions about his personality 
as inferred from other kinds of evi- 
dence. For example, community stud- 
ies of the worker furnish a very dif- 
ferent picture of him than one would 
obtain from the Rorschach syndrome. 
While data are often coerced to fit an 
interpretation of the worker as im- 
pulsive and over-emotional, there is 
considerable evidence pointing to a 
personality pattern built around a 
cooperative, solidaristic, outgoing, 
emotionally responsive orientation, 
hardly reflected in the Rorschach pat- 
tern, especially the lack of color re- 
sponses (7, 29). 

For a variety of reasons then, the 
Rorschach may, at the present time, 
be an inadequate test for working 
class subjects. Providing lower-class 
norms for clinicians would not com- 
pletely overcome these difficulties. 
Employing separate norms in analyz- 
ing a lower-class record may tell us 
how the individual compares with 
other lower class subjects in response 
to situational test anxiety, skill in test 
taking, etc., but still does not give us 
an adequate picture of his basic, en- 
during personality tendencies. It is 
possible that the Rorschach may be 
one of the various tests that are not 
equally applicable to different cul- 
tural groups, because of the nature of 
the test material in relation to the 
background of the group. 


THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


The Thematic Apperception Test 
is another projective technique ap- 
plied across class lines without aware- 
ness of the difficulties which may 
arise. Mason and Ammons (22) re- 
port a number of class differences in 
response to the TAT, including lan- 
guage differences, differences related 
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to the recording of the stories, differ- 
ences in willingness to participate, 
and differences in stories elicited by 
the various cards. “For example, bur- 
glar stories were told to Card 14 by 
every class, but the burglar was clever 
and escaped in upper class stories, 
while he was caught in lower class 
stories” (22). 

Korchin (21) found that middle 
class subjects gave longer stories on 
the TAT than did lower-class sub- 
jects. Again we may hypothesize that 
rapport difficulties and concomitant 
situational stress may partially ex- 
plain the shorter stories of the lower 
class subjects.* 


Nevertheless, in many respects this 
test may be more appealing than the 
Rorschach to working-class individ- 
uals. The task seems more stimulating 
to them and what is required is per- 
haps clearer. However, two difficulties 
limit the usefulness of this instru- 
ment. In the first place, most of the 
pictures include people who appear 
to be middle class; some are ambigu- 
ous, but very few suggest working 
class individuals, symbols or situa- 
tions. In the second place, very few 
lower class individuals have had much 
experience making up stories from 
pictures. This second objection is not 
quite as serious as the first, because 
working-class individuals have been 
exposed to movies and_ television 
stories and might be able to partici- 
pate in this task if the pictures were 
more suggestive of working class peo- 
ple, themes, and symbols. We do not 
mean to imply that such pictures 
should include labor struggles and 
strike scenes. More probably, every- 
day scenes which included workers’ 
homes, manner of dress, and recrea- 
tional activities would be more ef- 
fective. 

One adaptation of the TAT which 





* Length of story may not be the best index 

of lower class involvement as educational 
deficiencies would probably limit the length 
of the story regardless of how deeply the 
worker identified with the individuals in 
the pictures. 
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makes an effort in this direction was 
developed in Mexico for rural chil- 
dren (27). Thus far no similar test 
has emerged for urban working-class 
subjects. 

Some of the difficulties involved in 
instituting such tests is revealed by 
the several grounds on which Riess 
et al (23) criticize the Thompson 
TAT cards for Negro subjects. Per- 
haps the most troubling difficulty 
with the Thompson cards is that they 
explicitly and unambiguously portray 
Negro figures. This situation may con- 
strain against full relaxation and in- 
volvement on the part of many Negro 
subjects who find this experience 
strikingly different from most test situ- 
ations which customarily do not in- 
volve Negroes. Providing Negroes 
with ‘familiar’ material is unfamiliar 
(and perhaps disturbing) to them in 
this particular context. It is for this 
very reason that we have suggested 
that a “working-class TAT” not em- 
ploy strike scenes and labor issues, 
but rather introduce in a more in- 
direct manner situations and symbols 
reflecting lower-class life. We might 
also suggest that Negro TAT cards 
be constructed in which the race of 
the characters is ambiguous, rather 
than explicitly white or Negro. These 
cards might evoke more response from 
many Negro subjects. Also, it might 
be possible to develop new cards re- 
flecting themes and symbols emana- 
ting from Negro culture and not sim- 
ply reproduce a standard TAT with 
the characters blackened to appear 
Negro as in the Thompson TAT. 

It is interesting that there are spe- 
cial cards for different age and sex 
groups within the regular TAT set 
but not for different class groups. 


THE F ScaALE — Fascism SCALE 


Another very important projective 
test on which significant class differ- 
ences appear, is the so called Fascism 
Scale or F scale as it is usually called 
(1). This test unlike the Rorschach 
or the TAT is highly structured in 
the sense that only certain definite, 
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forced choice responses may be given 
in answering the questions. (It is pro- 
jective (3) in the sense that the im- 
plication or meaning of the questions 
is disguised.) One of the most im- 
portant attributes of this scale is its 
definite relationship with social at- 
titudes such as leadership, prejudice 
and political apathy. 

A few of the items from an abbrevi- 
ated form of the F scale (26), called 


the A-E scale (authoritarianism. 
equalitarianism), will clarify _ its 
meaning: 


1. There are two kinds of people in 
the world: the weak and the strong. 
(A positive answer is scored in an 
authoritarian direction.) 

2. A few strong leaders could make 
this country better than all the laws 


and talk. (A positive answer is record- [ 


ed in the authoritarian direction.) 


Results from a number of studies 
indicate that the working class is more 
authoritarian on both the F— and the 
A-E scales (17). 


Again the question arises — what} 


does this mean? Adorno et al (1) in- 
dicate that the original F-scale was 
developed on an almost entirely mid- 
dle-class sample. Hyman and Sheats- 
ley (16) point out that differences in 
response may simply reflect differences 
in formal education, rather than be 
symptomatic of deep personality 
trends. 

In support of this position, Riess- 
man (24) found that education was 
a very decisive factor accounting for 
differences in response to the authori- 
tarianism-equalitarianism scale. Of 
the grade school educated workers, 
62%, gave authoritarian responses 
while only 37% of the high school 
educated workers responded in an au- 
thoritarian direction. It is, therefore, 
possible that the scale items may have 
a very different meaning for the edu- 
cated individual than they have for 
the less educated person. 

If this is the case, we can expect the 
scale to be much more predictive of 
authoritarian relevant attitudes with- 
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in the middle class, the group with 
more formal education. 

Riessman (24) found no relation. 
ship for the working class group be- 
tween authoritarianism, as measured 
by the A-E scale, and response to lead- 
ers as “people oriented” (likes people, 
kind, understanding, etc.). That is, 
the workers who were classified as au- 
thoritarian in terms of the A-E scale, 
showed just as many “people ori- 
ented” responses to leadership as the 
equalitarian workers. In the middle- 
class group, on the other hand, the 


' authoritarian individuals as measured 


by the A-E items were much less like- 
ly to select “people oriented” humani- 
tarian characteristics in indicating 
their response to leadership than were 
the middle class equalitarians. 

This lack of predictive value of the 
F-scale for working-class groups is 
further corroborated by Farris (9) in 


a study of the relationship of authori- 


tarianism and _ political behavior 
(political activity, confidence, infor- 
etc.). He concludes that 
“within groups of working-class _re- 
spondents . . . authoritarianism does 
not usually correlate with observed 
variations in political behavior or at- 
titudes.” (9). 

There is then considerable reason 
to believe that the F-scale and its 
derivatives are not applicable to the 
working-class subculture, while it may 
be appropriate for the middle class, 
on which the scales were originally 
developed. 

One final point is relevant here: 
Christie (5) points out that the mid- 
dle-class person who feels that people 
are prying into his affairs (a standard 
F— scale item) may suffer from para- 
noid tendencies, whereas an individ- 
ual in the working class, where prob- 
ing by various public functionaries is 
not uncommon, may realistically of- 
fer the same response. Also the state- 
ment “There are two kinds of people 
in the world: the weak and the 


strong” might have quite different 
implications for those whose class 
membership places them among the 
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“strong,” i.e., middle-class, and the 
“weak” i.e., lower-class. It is a reason- 
able hypothesis that those in a favor- 
able hierarchical position are not as 
aware of the discrepancy in freedom 
of action or of their own privileges as 
those who are constantly faced with 
the reality of status differences. 


Florence Goodenough (10) in re- 
appraising her own work on _ the 
Draw-a-Man test, has eloquently stated 
the issue: “... The search for a cul- 
ture-free test, whether of intelligence, 
artistic ability, personal-social charac- 
teristics, or any other measurable trait 
is illusory.”” While this view may be 
prematurely skeptical, it seems that, 
at least in their present form, authori- 
tarian tests are limited in application 
by their middle-class orientation. 


CONCLUSION 


1. The typical response tendencies 
of lower class individuals on the Ror- 
schach may not be indicative of en- 
during personality tendencies. Rather 
they may simply reflect a response to 
a localized stress situation — namely 
the stress involved in taking the test 
from a middle class examiner in the 
context of workers’ general lack of 
experience in test taking. There is 
evidence that situational stress is as- 
sociated with fewer color responses 
which appear to be one of the typical 
characteristics of workers’ records. It 
also appears possible that situational 
stress will diminish those responses 
which require a more relaxed, inter- 
ested involvement on the part of the 
testee — such as W, M, R, O. 


We also suggest another hypothesis 
(not necessarily in contradiction to 
our major point): the workers’ Ror- 
schach response may be characterized 
by lack of interest and involvement. 
The worker shows a higher propor- 
tion of the responses which are “easi- 
est” to give when least involved (A, 
F, etc.). It is possible that both lack 
of interest and test anxiety character- 
ize workers’ response at different 
times, but considerable research is 
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needed before anything conclusive 
can be said. 

The Rorschach may, at the present 
time, be a very limited test for de- 
termining personality patterns of 
lower class individuals. The difficul- 
ties in using the instrument with these 
individuals cannot be surmounted by 
simply providing lower class norms 
for the examiner. 

2. There appears to be a need for a 
test, like the Thematic Apperception 
Test in form, but including working 
class people, symbols and situations. 
At the present time no such test is 
available for workers.‘ 

In the absence of such a test, the 
need for caution on the part of psy- 
chiatrists and clinicians utilizing the 
standard personality tests is consider- 
able. Even if a new test equally ap- 
propriate in structure for both work- 
ing-class and middle-class subjects 
were to become available, problems of 
rapport, experience in test taking, 
etc. would have to be overcome be- 
fore a full and accurate picture of 
the worker could be obtained from a 
battery of personality tests. 

3. Although the lower-class individ- 
ual scores in an authoritarian direc- 
tion on the F-scale and its deriva- 
tives, the items probably have a very 
different meaning or referent in his 
sub-culture; consequently we should 
be very cautious in inferring anything 
about his personality, authoritarian 
tendencies, etc., from these scales. It 
is most striking that the scales are not 
predictive of authoritarian relevant 
attitudes (such as people oriented 
leadership and political apathy) in 
the lower class, while they are predic- 
tive in the middle class. 

Many of the difficulties encountered 
in personality tests when they are ap- 

lied across cultural and subcultural 
Sa arise also on the attitude tests 





‘A number of projective picture tests similar 
to the TAT have been developed but these 
are oriented toward determining social at- 
titudes rather than personality patterns. 
See, for example, H. Lennard and F. Riess- 
man, “A Proposed Projective Attitude Test,” 
Psychiatry, 1946, 9. 
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and polls employed by social psycho- 
logists and sociologists. While the au- 
thoritarianism scales were developed 
as projective personality tests, they 
are actually quite similar to numer- 
ous attitude scales. Katz’s (18) finding 
that white-collar interviewers received 
fewer pro-labor responses from work- 
ers than did working-class interview- 
ers is highly relevant in this connec- 
tion. 

4, Considerable research is needed 
in order to determine exactly how 
the test relevant variables, such as 
practice, motivation, etc., affect the 
performance of different groups on 
various projective tests. We need to 
know more about how the lower- 
class individual responds to different 
tests, which he likes better, and, more 
particularly, how he responds to test 
anxiety. Are there class differences in 
response to test (situational) anxiety, 
and if so, what are they? In regard to 
the Rorschach, specifically, we need 
to know whether workers’ responses 
are characterized by lack of interest, 
anxiety or both. This knowledge, of 
course, would have to be flexibly, not 
mechanically, applied. For example, 
it is not always true that a Negro psy- 
chologist will have better rapport 
with every Negro child, although the 
presence of a Negro psychologist in 
the clinic would probably provide a 
more favorable climate for relation- 
ship between Negro children and 
white examiners. 


If new TAT pictures apparently 
more suited to the lower class are de- 
veloped, research will be needed to 
ascertain whether in fact these pic- 
tures lead to a more full response on 
the part of the worker, and whether 
they provide a more accurate por- 
trayal of his personality. 


5. Clinicians utilizing projective 
tests with members of different class 
groups should consider the possible 
effects of the test situation, language 
(and referents) used in the test, edu- 
cational differences, motivation, tim- 
ing of the test (speed factors), and 
cross-class rapport problems, In order 
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to be able to do this effectively clini- 
cians need considerable training in 
sociology as well as fairly extensive 
knowledge concerning the culture of 
the subgroups with which they are 
likely to be working. 

Many of the test relevant variables 
we have been considering apply to 
any individual in any class, and clini- 
cians have to attempt to appraise 
their role in making a diagnosis. 

These variables probably function, 
however, in a more consistent and de- 
cisive fashion across class and cultural 
lines. 
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In order to evaluate or interpret 
different definitions of personality, it 
is important to understand the theo- 
retical foundation on which they are 
based. Personality has been described 
in terms of heredity or as a system in- 
fluenced by body proportions, Some 
believe that personality is the result of 
certain life experiences and environ- 
mental influences; others hold that 
the metabolic changes in the body are 
of prime importance in shaping per- 
sonality. Many endocrinologists assert 
that the hormones are basic to the 
personality structure. They support 
their assumptions by observations how 
glandular disturbances have influ- 
enced the behavior of individuals. 
They have noted that deficiency or 
oversecretion of certain hormones not 
only influence an individual’s physical 
make-up but also his mental status, 
his behavior and emotional stability. 
Beach (2, p. 184) believes that certain 
hormones influence the emotions and 
that the pituitary gland in particular 
exerts its influence on behavioral ac- 
tivity by an indirect regulation of the 
secretion of the hormones of the thy- 
roid gland, the adrenal cortices and 
the gonads. In the present study we 
are mainly concerned with the effects 
of the elimination of the pituitary 
hormones on personality. 

The pituitary gland, located at the 
base of the midbrain, consists of three 
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parts: a.) the anterior lobe, b.) the 
intermediate lobe, and c.) the poste- 
rior lobe. Most of the pituitary hor- 
mones are secreted by the anterior 
lobe. The most important ones are 
the gonadotrophic hormones which 
stimulate the gonads; the lactogenic 
hormone which stimulates the milk 
secretion in the mature female; the 
thyrotropic hormone which is neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of the 
thyroid gland; the adrenocorticotropic 
hormone which stimulates the adrenal 
cortices which in turn produces 
among other hormones the hormone 
hydrocortisone, a hormone related to 
the defense system of the body; the 
growth hormone concerned with 
growth in general and the parathyro- 
tropic hormone which is related to the 
calcium level of the blood. 

The posterior lobe produces the 
hormone “pitressin’” which influences 
the secretion of the urine and the hor- 
mone “pitocin” which stimulates the 
contraction of the uterus, The inter- 
mediate lobe produces the hormone 
“intermedin” which influences the 
coloration of the skin. 

The chief methods of studying the 
influence of hormones on physical ap- 
pearance and behavior is either by re- 
moval of the gland in question, by 
injection of hormones or by implanta- 
tion of the gland. Research in the area 
of hypophysectomy, the surgical re- 
moval of the pituitary gland, has been 
carried out hitherto on experimental 
animals but these studies were mainly 
concerned with the physiological ef- 
fects. Timme cites experiments with 
hypophysectomized dogs (21). After 
the removal of the pituitary gland 
from a wolfhound puppy, the animal 
turned into a “cringing coward.” 
When later pituitary extract was ad- 
ministered, the animal regained a 
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great deal of his aggressiveness and 
courage. Richter who conducted a 
number of experiments on hypophy- 
sectomized rats observed also their 
behavior. In one study (13) the pitui- 
tary gland was completely removed in 
ten adult rats. These rats became in- 
active after hypophysectomy. Their 
running activity and interest in food 
was greatly reduced and sex activity 
was abolished. Autopsy revealed that 
the thyroids and adrenals were hypo- 
plastic and that the reproductive or- 
gans were atrophic. Richter believes 
that these changes can be explained 
by the indirect effects produced by 
hypophysectomy on the adrenals, the 
gonads and the thyroids. 

In order to find out what part the 
atrophy of each one of these glands 
could play in producing these changes 
following hypophysectomy, a compari- 
son was made of the effects produced 


_ on behavior by removal of each one 


of these glands, with the changes pro- 
duced by hypophysectomy itself. Rec- 
ords were selected of animals gonadec- 
tomized, adrenalectomized, and thy- 
roidectomized at approximately the 
age when the animals were hypophy- 
sectomized. 

The removal of the adrenals pro- 
duced primarily a greatly increased 
fatigability, removal of the thyroid 
effected a reduced metabolism, and re- 
moval of the gonads effected not only 
a disappearance of sex activity, but 
also a reduction in diffuse activity 
quite independent of sex activity. 

The effects of the reduced pituitary 
functioning in humans were deduced 
mainly from animal experiments and 
from observations of individuals suf- 
fering from hypopituitarism. How- 
ever, recently a unique opportunity 
has presented itself to study directly 
the physiological and_ psychological 
reactions in humans to the extirpa- 
tion of the pituitary gland. 

Hypophysectomy is now performed 
in order to induce remission of cer- 
tain cancers suspected to be depen- 
dent upon the action of certain hor- 
mones. The removal of the pituitary 
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land effects an absence of pituitary 
emneuee which in turn causes a lack 
of stimulation or an atrophy of the 
other endocrine glands. This effect is 
desired in order to decrease the hor- 
monal secretion which may stimulate 
the disseminated growth of the di- 
sease. Following hypophysectomy, hor- 
mones which are absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of life are re- 
laced. Cortisone is given before, dur- 
ing, and after surgery, while thyroid 
substitution hormones are adminis- 
tered as soon as hypothyroidism be- 
comes obvious, aes ag usually four 
to eight weeks after hypophysectomy. 
Gonadal hormone substitution ther- 
apy is not used. Pitressin is adminis- 
tered soon after surgery in order to 
inhibit the excessive urine output. 


The present research represents a 
study of the effects of hypophysec- 
tomy on oe as revealed by the 
Rorschach Test (17). Beach, (2, 3) 
Selye (20) and others have reported 
in the literature that pituitary hor- 
mone deficiency effects personality 
changes in the persons so affected. It 
was, therefore, hypothesized that hy- 
pophysectomy will effect significant 
changes in some aspects of the per- 
sonality. The most often reported psy- 
chological consequents of hypopitui- 
tarism are 1. loss of libido, 2. mental 
apathy, and, 3. depression. The pres- 
ent study is part of a larger research 

roject and findings on the effects of 
Lpeaateunetneny on intellectual func- 
tioning, brain damage, on sexual de- 
sire, and depression will be reported 
in subsequent papers. At this point it 
is only briefly mentioned that hypo- 
physectomy did not impair intellec- 
tual functioning and no brain dam- 
age seems to have occurred following 
surgery, as measured by the tests ap- 
plied (19). 


PROCEDURE 


Twenty white female patients, age 
40-66 years, who had metastatic 
breast cancer and who underwent hy- 
pophysectomy to check the progress 
of their disease, were selected for this 
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study. The Rorschach test was admin- 
istered before hypophysectomy and 
6-10 weeks after surgery. 

The same procedure was employed 
with eighteen white female patients, 
age 28-57 years of similar educational, 
occupational, ethnic, and marital 
status. These eighteen patients who 
had breast cancer and were undergo- 
ing a radical mastectomy, (amputa- 
tion of the affected breast) as a thera- 
peutic measure served as controls for 
the emotional experience of surgery. 


This control group can by no means 
be considered ideal for the emotional 
experience of surgery to the head 
cannot be equated with the experi- 
ence of having a breast removed. The 
ideal control group for the present 
study would have been a series of 
similar cancer patients undergoing 
the same surgical procedure without 
having the pituitary gland removed. 
For obvious reasons this is not feasi- 
ble. Thought was given to select a 
group of patients undergoing neuro- 
surgery in order to control for the 
emotional impact of head surgery. 
However, such a group would not 
yield comparable results since neuro- 
surgery is usually performed for two 
reasons: either to remove a brain 
tumor or to resect some area of the 
brain as a therapeutic measure for 
severe chronic emotional disorders, 
usually schizophrenia. Therefore, the 
present control group was considered 
as the most suitable one, since the pa- 
tients were similar in many respects 
and also suffered from the same dis- 
ease. 


The Rorschach responses were 
scored according to Klopfer (7). A 
list of “F plus” and “F minus” re- 
sponses, compiled by Beck (4), was 
used as a point of reference when 
classifying a response as “plus” or 
“minus”. The following Rorschach 
categories, which are generally con- 
sidered to be most representative of 
personality dynamics, were taken in- 
to consideration: R; average response 
time; W%; M; FM; Fm; mF; m; Fk; 
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Kf; K; Fc; cF; c; F%; FC; CF; C; sum 
C; P%; F+ and F-. 

These Rorschach factors were then 
subjected to a quantitative analysis. 
The mean scores were calculated for 
the pre and post-operative group and 
a test of significance (t-test) was ap- 
“si in order to determine the dif. 
erence between the means. As the 
two means to be compared are based 
on the same individuals, the differ- 
ence between correlated means was 
calculated according to McNemar’s 
formula (10, p. 226) which also 
makes provisions for small samples. 

In analyzing the data consideration 
was given to Cronbach’s suggestion 
(6). The patients were divided into 
two groups, those giving a low num- 
ber of total responses and those giv- 
ing a high number of responses on 
the pre-test. This was done in order 
to gain more precise information on 
some aspects of the personality. A 
t-value of at least 2.093 was consid- 
ered statistically significant at the .05 
level for the hypophysectomy group, 
and a t-value of 2.110 for the mastec- 
tomy group. 


RESULTS 


Table I illustrated the findings in 
the hypophysectomy and in the mas- 
tectomy group. From these data one 
can gather that in the hypophysec- 
tomy group a significant difference 
between pre and post-operative meas- 
urement could be found in the fol- 
lowing categories only: 

1) The mean reaction time differ- 
ence between the achromatic and 
chromatic cards. The t-value of 2.23 
shows that a significant post-operative 
delay of reaction time to the colored 
cards occurred. 

2) The pure form response (F and 
F%). A significant decrease of the 
pure form response occurred post- 
operatively; the t-value for F being 
3.44 and for F% t = 2.33. 

3) F minus percent (F—%). A 

st-operative significant increase in 

—Y% occurred, t=2.84, This increase 
is mainly contributed by those pati- 
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TaBLE I—Significance of Difference 
Between Pre and Post-Operative Ror- 
schach Scores in the Hypophysectomy 
Group and in the Mastectomy Cases. 


Rorschach 
Categories Hypophysectomy Mastectomy 
Number of R 1.865 325 
Mean RT to 

achromatic cards  .060 1.00 
Mean RT to 

chromatic cards 016 645 
Mean RT dif- 

ference between 

achromatic and 

chromatic cards *2.23 .229 
wWw% A3 *2.5 
High : w 865 2.06 
Low R 0.00 1.775 
M 1.09 85 
High me M 0.094 1.92 
Low R\ ~- 0.804 442 
FM 1.02 227 
Fm, mF, m 1.02 0.00 
FK, Fk, KF, K .76 92 
F *3.44 061 
Fo, *2.38 566 
Fc, cF, c 332 153 
FC 513 2.0 
CF 4C 592 1.06 
Sum C .94 1.34 
low RY Sum CTs 66 
PY, 044 168 
High R/ P 122 455 
Low R\ 26 .887 
Fr *2.84 A55 
High 4 F *29 804 
Low R ae 177 16 


* Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


ents who pre-operatively gave a high- 
er number of total responses. 

Thus, post-operatively the hypo- 
physectomy group appears to have 
become more affected by emotional 
stimulation (delay of reaction time 
to the colored cards), more flexible 
in their way of thinking (decrease of 
F and F%), and their perception of 
their environment became less exact. 
(increase of F—%) . 

In the mastectomy cases, after sur- 
gery, a significant decrease of W% 
(t=2.5) occurred, especially in those 
patients who responded with a high 
number of total responses. This re- 
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flects a reduced interest in viewing 
the environment as an organized ex- 
perience. 


DISCUSSION 


An evaluation of the pre and post- 
operative Rorschach scores reveals 
that in the hypophysectomy group no 
significant changes occurred except in 
three areas. However, according to 
Sakoda and his associates (18) not too 
much interpretative value can be 

laced on these results, for they be- 
lev that in a series of statistical tests 
a certain number of significant rela- 
tionships can arise by chance. From a 
comparison of the statistical results of 
the Rorschach scores of the present ex- 
perimental and control group with the 
findings of these authors, as_ illu- 
strated in a graph (18, p. 173), it can 
be deduced that the four significant 
differences obtained between pre and 
post-operative scores (see Table I) 
could have arisen by chance. We 
could, thus, assume that no significant 
personality changes, as revealed by 
the Rorschach test, were effected as a 
result of hypophysectomy or of mas- 
tectomy, and that the significant 
changes observed are due to chance 
only. 

Nevertheless, despite Sakoda’s as- 
sumption, the present investigators 
believe that the statistically signifi- 
cant increase in the mean reaction 
time between the achromatic and 
chromatic cards, the decrease of pure 
form responses, and the increase of 
perception of vague responses after 
hypophysectomy did not occur just 
by chance, especially as these changes 
were confirmed by interview material 
and by the patient’s performance on 
the Block Design Test as described 
below (19). 

The post-operative prolonged de- 
lay of the response time to the colored 
cards seems to be an expression of an 
increased deliberation when faced 
with more complex tasks, and also 
an increased disturbance when faced 
with emotional situations which are 
represented by the colored cards. A 
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confirmation of this interpretation 
was found in the patients’ post-opera- 
tive reactions to the Block Design 
subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
which is reported in another commu- 
nication (19). The Block Design test 
is a test where the subject is required 
to reproduce complex designs with 
multicolored blocks, It is not only an 
excellent test of general intelligence, 
but also reveals a number of tempera- 
mental traits of the subject (22, p- 
93). On this particular test the sub- 
jects showed a statistically significant 
increase in the time needed to com- 
plete the designs after hypophysec- 
tomy. Thus, the delay of reaction 
time to more complex situations, 
which are represented by the tasks in 
both tests, seems to be an expression 
of a post-operative increased emotion- 
al involvement and can be specifical- 
ly attributed to the presence of a 
secondary hypothyroidism following 
hypophysectomy. In our group, ‘sec- 
ondary hypothyroidism resulted from 
the elimination of the thyrotropic 
hormone of the pituitary which stimu- 
lates the functioning of the thyroid 
gland. It is well known that patients 
with a thyroid deficiency are slow and 
deliberate in the performance of tasks 
and that their emotional stability is 
affected. The findings on the Ror- 
schach and Block design tests were 
also confirmed by post-operative in- 
terview material which reflected a 
change in emotional reactions. All 
the patients from whom information 
could be obtained described them- 
selves after surgery as more “nervous”, 
“irritable”, “cranky”, “self-centered”, 
and “oversensitive to noise”. Most of 
these symptoms disappeared as soon 
as thyroid hormone substitution ther- 
apy was instituted. 

The post-operative significant de- 
crease in the perception of pure form 
responses (F%) and the significant 
increase of vague responses (F—%), 
ey in those patients who were 
more inhibited in their responsive- 
ness to the environment, seem to re- 
flect that the patients became more 
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flexible in their thinking, using less 
control over their thought processes 
and imposing their own needs onto 
the environment. Such vague respons- 
es to the Rorschach can usually be 
found in persons suffering from brain 
damage or in those who are emotion- 
ally disturbed. It was mentioned earl- 
ier that no brain damage as measured 
by our tests, seem to have occurred as 
a result of hypophysectomy. There- 
fore, it ae that the personality 
changes observed can be attributed to 
a deficiency in hormonal environment 
which prevailed post-hypophysectomy 
as the elimination of the pituitary 
gland resulted in a dysfunctioning of 
the main target glands, the thyroid, 
the gonads, and the adrenal cortices. 

It is not likely that the post-opera- 
tive changes are due to the emotional 
impact of the surgical experience per 
se as these changes could not be noted 
in our control group, the mastectomy 
patients. The only post-operative sig- 
nificant change in this group was a 
decrease in whole-responses (W%) 
which, however, was not noted in the 
Peg moaned group. This decrease 
in whole-responses reflects a lowered 
degree of interest in seeking relation- 
ships between different aspects of an 
experience and in achieving an or- 
ganized view of the outside world. 
The number of whole responses are 
usually related to the intellectual 
level of the individual. As it seems 
very unlikely that mastectomy might 
have affected the intellectual level of 


these patients, it appears that the} 
post-operative decrease in whole-re- | 


sponses might be the result of an emo- 
tional reaction to mastectomy. One 
can assume that the patients might 
have become too much involved with 
themselves post-operatively and, there- 
fore, were less interested in a more 
comprehensive view of their environ- 
ment. This appears the more likely as 
interview material revealed that the 
realization of having lost a breast had 
quite an impact on the patients and 
resulted somewhat in withdrawal 
from the environment (1). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The personality changes observed 
as a result of hypophysectomy are not 
likely to be attributed to the emotion- 
al impact of the surgical procedure, 
but seem to be a reaction to the hor- 
monal deficiency state created by the 
extirpation of the pituitary gland es- 
pecially to secondary hypothyroidism 
as a result of the elimination of the 
thyrotropic hormone. 


SUMMARY 


1) The personality attributes of 
twenty white female patients suffer- 
ing from metastatic cancer, who un- 
derwent hypophysectomy as a thera- 
peutic measure to check the progress 
of the disease, were studied pre and 
post-operatively by means of the Ror- 
schach test. The findings were com- 
pared with those of eighteen white 
female patients who experienced mas- 
tectomy. 

2) It was hypothesized that certain 
aspects of the personality will change 
as a result of the extirpation of the 
pituitary gland. 

3) No significant personality 
changes occurred except in three 
areas. Post-operatively the hypophy- 
sectomy group became a) more easily 
affected by emotional stimulation, b) 
more flexible in their way of thinking, 
and c) less exact in the perception of 
their environment. The mastectomy 
group showed a reduced interest in 
viewing their environment as an or- 
ganized experience. 

4) The changes observed in the 
hypophysectomy group are likely to 
be attributed to the hormonal defi- 
ciency state created by hypophysec- 
tomy, in particular, to secondary hy- 
pothyroidism following the loss of 
the thyrotropic hormone. 
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Barron M Threshold Values in Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents 
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In 1955 Barron (1) published data 
on a set of achromatic inkblots de- 
signed to obtain a threshold for the 
perception of human movement (M). 
Considering the importance of the 
production of M responses in standard 
Rorschach testing, Barron’s aim was to 
overcome the difficulties inherent in 
the standard Rorschach measure of M 
tendency. 


Since the publication of Barron’s 
original work, two studies have em- 
ployed Barron’s series of blots, one 
dealing with adult schizophrenics (4) , 
and the other with normal children 
of pre-adolescent age (3). Although 
Barron’s’ original standardization 
group consisted of 100 captains in the 
U. S. Air Force, the resulting order of 
cards was not questioned in subse- 
quent studies. Both studies accepted 
the appearance of the first M as a true 
threshold measure, and neither study 
attempted any comparison between 
their data and Barron’s published 
norms. 


The major goal of the present study 
is to determine whether the Barron 
inkblots do in fact possess the quali- 
ties that Barron claims for them, and 
in general to assess the applicability 
of these blots to a markedly different 
population. As part of a larger study, 
the present authors administered Bar- 
ron’s inkblots to 123 emotionally dis- 
turbed adolescents, thus obtaining 
sufficient data to permit some com- 
parison with Barron’s initial findings. 


1 The authors wish to express their apprecia- 

tion to Frank Barron for his generosity in 
affording the authors the use of his ink- 
blots over the extended period of time re- 
quired to obtain the present data. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The present population consisted } 


of 123 emotionally disturbed adoles- 
cents in residential treatment. 
average age was 16 years, with a range 


from 12 to 19. All diagnoses were rep- [ 


resented except for the psychoses and 
Chronic Brain Syndromes. The mean 
IQ was 101, with a range of 70 to 140. 


The distribution of IQs was essential- | 


ly normal and the SD was 14.6. There 
were 86 males and 37 females in the 
group. 
Procedure 

All 26 Barron inkblots were admin- 
istered as part of a battery presented 
to the Ss as “ an attempt to develop 
some new tests.” Each S$ was seen in- 
dividually and given standard Ror- 
schach instructions with the exception 
that only one response per card was 
requested. No inquiry was done fol- 
lowing the free association. 


The three authors scored the pro- | 


tocols independently, according to 
the following criteria: 

1. Score M when response includes 
a human being with a verb im- 
plying movement or posture. 

2. Score M when response is a noun 
which implies some human ac- 
tivity, (e.g. an acrobatic pyra- 
mid; a foot race) . 

3. Score M when a response in- 
cludes an action verb having es- 
sentially a human implication, 
(e.g. bears dancing, animals 
kissing) . 

4. Score M in responses including 
statues and paintings only if 
human content and a movement 
verb are present, (e.g. painting 
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of a man running is to be scored 
M; “the thinker” is not to be 
scored M). 

5. Do not score M when the human 
activity mentioned in the re- 
sponse is not depicted on the 
card, (e.g. looks like somebody 
splashed something on _ the 
card) . 

Of the 3198 responses scored by the 

three authors, there was total agree- 


| ment in over 98 per cent of the cases. 
| In those few instances of disagree- 
' ment, the final scoring was based upon 


a brief conference. 
Standard Rorschach protocols and 


| Wechsler-Bellevue IQs were obtained 
es and f ¢ 
_ Irom 


' were available on 81 members of the 


clinical records. Rorschachs 
population and Wechsler IQs on 117. 
In the main those Ss for whom Ror- 
schachs were not available were more 
recent admissions. It is important to 
note that the Rorschach and IQ data 


| available was on the average a year to 
' a year and a half old. The possible 
) significance of the time discrepancy 


between the administration of the 
Barron inkblots and the standard 
procedures in some of the present data 
is discussed below. 


RESULTS 


The question of possible sex differ- 
ences was examined first. The rank 


' order correlation between the order- 


ing of the 26 cards based on the per- 
centage of females and males giving 
an M to each card was .91. Both the 
mean total M and mean threshold M 
values for both sexes were practically 
identical. This analysis of sex differ- 
ences is presented as justification for 
grouping all of the data from both 
sexes. 

We then obtained the percentage of 
all Ss giving an M response to each 
card, This permitted a ranking of the 
inkblots in terms of the degree of “M 
pull” of each card. These data are 
presented in Table I. A rank order 
correlation was obtained between 


Barron’s original ordering of the ink- 
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Tas_e I—Comparison of Barron’s 
Original Ranking of Inkblots With 
Ranking Obtained in Present Study 


Raking Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents 

# Ss Getting Per cent Ss Present 

M Getting M Ranking 
1 = 1.6 4.0 
2 2 16 4.0 
3 0 0.0 15 
4 0 0.0 1.5 
5 3 2.4 6.0 
6 4 3.3 7.5 
7 5 4.1 9.5 
8 8 6.5 13.0 
9 19 15.4 16.0 
10 5 4.1 9.5 
11 4 3.3 15 
12 12 9.8 14.0 
13 6 4.9 11.0 
14 17 13.8 15.0 
15 2 1.6 4.0 
16 7 Sa 12.0 
17 48 39.0 20.0 
18 52 42.3 21.0 
19 40 $2.5 18.0 
20 33 26.8 17.0 
21 42 34.1 19.0 
22 71 S37 24.0 
23 88 71.5 26.0 
24 62 50.4 22.0 
25 65 52.8 23.0 
26 77 62.6 25.0 


blots and the present obtained order- 
ing. Rho was .89, indicating a sub- 
stantial degree of agreement between 
the orderings obtained on Barron's 
inkblots from quite disparate popu- 
lations. 

Barron’s original goal was to ar- 
range “inkblots of known relative fre- 
quency in a regularly graduated series, 
with p values ranging from .00 to 1.00 

. In such a manner as to make a 
series with graduations of approxi- 
mately .04.” (1, p. 34) He does not 
indicate to what degree he was suc- 
cessful. The present findings indicate 
p values ranging from .00 to .72, with 
an average increment of .03 between 
adjacent cards over the entire series. 
(See Table I) The range of incre- 
ments runs from .00 to .114, but the 
increments are not evenly distributed 
over the entire test. In fact, from our 
card ordering, the test seems to di- 
vide itself into two parts. The first 
part, consisting of 13 cards, reveals 
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barely no differences from card to 
card. The average increment is one 
percent and seven of the cards are 
identical with at least one other in 
“M pull.” The second part, also con- 
sisting of 13 cards, is a series with a 
relatively even increment. The aver- 
age step interval is .051, and there is 
some difference between each pair of 
adjacent cards. The present data sug- 
gests then, that it is possible to achieve 
a fairly regularly graduated series, but 
by using only one half of Barron’s 
blots.2 - 

Because all 26 cards were adminis- 
tered to each S, it was possible to cor- 
relate presently obtained threshold 
measures with the total number of M 
obtained by the Ss on the Barron 
inkblots. The obtained product mom- 
ent correlation was —.78. It is ex- 
pected this correlation would be high 
considering the fact that the cards 
were ordered such that later cards 
have more M pull than earlier ones. 
That the correlation did not more 
closely approximate unity is seen in 
the fact that very few Ss produced an 
M on every card following his ob- 
tained threshold card. For example, 
an § who obtained his first M on card 
17 did not obtain Ms on cards 18 
through 20, produced one on card 21, 
did not on card 22, and then produced 
M on cards 23 through 26. 

Barron reports no data concerning 
the correlation between his M thres- 
hold and total M as obtained from 
standard Rorschach procedure. Since 
standard Rorschachs were available 
on 81 of our Ss, a tetrachoric correla- 
tion was computed between Ror- 
schach M and obtained M threshold 
values. The obtained value was —.27 
with a standard error of .16. (p=.04 
utilizing a one tailed test) . 

Barron also reports zero correla- 
tion between the M threshold values 
in his population and measures of in- 
telligence. Since Wechsler IQs were 





* The present cards 13-26 which comprise the 
ordered series with regular increments are 
Barron's cards numbered 8, 12, 14, 9, 20, 19, 
21, 17, 18, 24, 25, 22, 26, and 28 respectively. 


Barron M Threshold Values in Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents 


available on 117 of our Ss, a tetra- 
choric correlation was computed be- 
tween M threshold values and IQ. 
The obtained value was —.44 with a 
standard error of .11 (p<.01). Al- 
though Barron found no correlation 
between his M threshold values and 
intelligence, this might be ascribed to 
the fact that he dealt with a narrow 
range of superior IQs. 

If a correlation between M thres- 
hold and IQ does exist, then the 
median value of M threshold in Bar- 
ron’s high IQ population should. be 
significantly lower than in the present 
population where the mean IQ is 101. 
From Barron’s report, a median at 
card 13 of his ordering may be reason- 
ably assumed. Using his ordering, the 
median threshold for the emotionally 
disturbed adolescents falls at card 17. 
This difference in median proved to 
be highly significant (chi square 26.4, 
p<.01) in support of the hypothesis 
that there is a relationship between 
M threshold and intelligence. 


DISCUSSION 


The very high correlation between 
Barron’s original ranked series and 
the rankings in the present study, and 
the very high correlation between the 
ranked series of male and female 
groups in the present study indicate 
that Barron has achieved a remark- 
ably stable inkblot series, Our data 
are not as encouraging in indicating 
he has achieved a “regularly gradu- 
ated series.” In our data, this goal 
could be approximated by using only 
one half of his blots in a slightly dif- 
ferent order. However the fact that 
Barron’s series proved to be essenti- 
ally reproducible in such a disparate 
a suggests that this tool has 

road 2 gee 4 

The high correlation between M 
threshold and total M on Barron’s 
blots supports Barron’s contention 
that he was evolving a threshold meas- 
ure, and suggests that M threshold is 
an acceptable measure of an S’s pro- 
pensity to perceive human movement 
in Barron's inkblots. However this 
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evidence is not sufficient to show that 
M threshold in Barron’s achromatic 
series is related to M on the Ror- 
schach test as usually employed. Sing- 
er et. al. (4) obtained a correlation of 
—.86 between M threshold and Ror- 
schach M with adult schizophrenics, 
and Litwin quotes Barron as report- 
ing correlations ranging from —.50 to 
—.90, “.. . depending upon adequacy 
of the population sampled.” (3, p. 
16) The present finding of a —.27 
correlation is substantially lower than 
that found in these other studies. The 
fact that this correlation, though sig- 
nificant, is relatively low, may partly 
be ascribed to the time gap between 
administration of the two tests and 
the distinct possibility that M in 
adolescents is unreliable over a long 
period of time. The significant corre- 
lation under these unfavorable condi- 
tions suggests M threshold does meas- 
ure M fairly well. 

Barron reports correlations “all in 
the neighborhood of zero” between 
M threshold and “actual measures of 
intelligence.” The present findings 
are not consistent with Barron, but 
the difference can easily be reconciled 
on the basis of Barron’s highly homo- 
geneous and intellectually superior 
Ss. Considering the rather extensive 
literature reporting a significant cor- 
relation between Rorschach M and 
IQ (2), and the probable correspond- 
ence of Rorschach M to threshold M 
it is reasonable to expect a significant 


*It is interesting to note that Singer et. al. 
(4) report zero correlations between both 
M threshold and total Rorschach M and 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQs in a population of 
adult schizophrenics. Iwo of the present 
authors (2) have failed to replicate Singer's 
findings. Instead they hoes a significant 
correlation of .37 between Rorschach M and 
1Q in a_ schizophrenic group and they 
showed the correlation of .37 was more 
nearly in keeping with findings reported by 
many other investigators in a variety of 
populations. 
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correlation between M threshold and 
IQ also, as found in the present study. 
Past Rorschach literature plus our 
present finding does not permit us to 
support Barron’s conclusion that M 
threshold is “‘a well-defined and meas- 
urable variable which is entirely 
stylistic in character and free of cor- 
relation with measures of general 
ability.” (1, p. 37) 


SUMMARY 


Barron’s M threshold test was ad- 
ministered to 123 emotionally dis- 
turbed adolescents. No significant sex 
differences obtained, and the rank 
order correlation between Barron’s 
ordering of his inkblots and the or- 
dering obtained in the present study 
was .89. Barron’s series was found to 
be quite stable, although some ques- 
tion was raised as to whether his ink- 
blot series is in fact a regularly gradu- 
ated one. Significant tetrachoric cor- 
relations were found between M thres- 
hold and IQ, and M threshold and 
Rorschach M. The findings support 
the notion that the M threshold test 
has potential as a reasonable substi- 
tute for the direct measurement of 
Rorschach M. 
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Age, Physical Disability and Responsivity in Relation 
to Spontaneous Rotation of Rorschach Cards 


HArry STEIN 
New Jersey State Hospital, Marlboro 


Spontaneous rotation of Rorschach 
cards has been of interest to the clini- 
cian primarily when it has appeared 
in a typical and extreme forms. Thus, 
a “stiff, ritualistic’ turning has been 
related to “rigidity and stereotypy”; 
whereas excessive turning and spin- 
ning has been interpreted as indica- 
tors of “inner unsettlement and mis- 
trust” and “diffuse lability” (2). Im- 
mediate turning has been understood 
as a means of “evading” or escaping 
from unpleasant perceptual associa- 
tions (4). In their study of children, 
Ames, et al, reported changes in the 
amount of turning behavior (1). 
Their figures for the 2, 214, 9, and 
comment about the 10 year olds sug- 
gest an irregular increase in turning 
behavior with age. Since there also 
was an irregular increase in R with 
age one wonders about a relationship 
between rotation and responsivity. 

In working with various hospital, 
clinic and ‘normal’ populations, the 
author had the opportunity to ex- 
plore certain aspects of the relation- 
ship between spontaneous rotation 
and age, physical disability and re- 
sponsivity. 


AGE, RESPONSIVITY AND ROTATION 


In a developmental study of other 
aspects of the Rorschach, 60 school 
children were tested, of whom 20 
were around 8 years old, 20 around 
12 and the remaining 20 around 16 
years of age. The three groups were 
equated for intelligence and socio-eco- 
nomic status. The characteristics of 
this population have been described 
untae (6). Turning was not men- 
tioned in the initial instructions (fol- 
lowing Klopfer), but if S raised a 
question about it or indicated such a 
wish, he was told that he could turn 
the cards if he wanted to (5). The 


amount of turning was scored from 0 
to 10, with one point given when a 
card was turned to any position other 
than the upright. 


The relationship, for all 60 S’s, be- 
tween age and amount of turning was 
positive and significant at better than 
the .01 level (X?=18.75 in a 3x3 ta- 
ble) . As an illustration of the change, 
only two S’s turned nine or ten cards 
in the 8-year group whereas in the 16 
year group, 14 S’s turned nine or ten 
cards. The relationship, for all 60 S’s, 
between the amount of turning and R 
was not significant with a p = .22 
(X?—5.772 in a 3x3 table) . 

A group of 44 S’s with physically 
disabling illnesses but spontaneously 
capable of rotating the cards (see 
more complete description of — 
tion below) were also given the Ror- 
schach with the Klopfer instructions. 
Upon any request or indication of 
a desire to turn, they were encouraged 
to do so. Their age ranged from 15 to 
65 years. Turning was scored from 10 
to 40 with 1 point added for a rotation 
to any of the other positions 
(>V<). The product moment cor- 
relation between age and rotation 
was —.19 indicating that with an in- 
crease in age there was less turning 
behavior. However this was not a 
significant coefficient and the X? value 
from a 3x3 table was also non-signifi- 
cant. 

Within the limitations of the ages 
and populations tested, there is a sig- 
nificant increase in turning behavior 
into the adolescent years. After 16 
years and up to 65 a mild decline 
takes place but this is not significant. 


PuysIcAL DIsABILITY, RESPONSIVITY 
AND ROTATION 


A comparative study of rheumatoid 
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HArryY STEIN 


arthritics and controls having similar 
physically disabling illnesses was done 
with 53 S’s and which included nine 
so physically disabled as to be unable 
to turn the cards at all. These 53 S’s 
ranged in age from 15 to 65 with an 
average of 40.5 years. There were 27 
men and 26 women and they were 
selected from several hospitals and 
clinics on the basis of their medical 
diagnoses. The question asked was 
whether those unable to turn pro- 
duced less responses on the Rorschach 
than those individuals physically able 
to turn whether they actually did or 
not. If those physically unable to turn 
produced the same number of re- 
sponses as those able to turn, one 
might still wonder if, given the op- 
portunity to rotate the cards, they 
might add more responses to their ori- 
ginal R than those able to turn, given 
a similar opportunity to rotate to posi- 
tions not already looked at. 


To deal with this problem, the fol- 
lowing modification of administration 
was employed. The usual Klopfer in- 
structions were given. If the S indi- 
cated any interest in turning he was 
told that he could do so. After the 
Inquiry on the first card, the S who 
could not voluntarily rotate the cards 
was told that, since he could not turn 
the cards whereas others could, the 
examiner would turn the cards for 
him, thus giving him the same oppor- 
tunity as the others. Those who could 
turn but did not do so were told that 
others often turned the cards. The 
examiner wanted him to have the 


| same opportunity as the others and re- 


quested him to turn the cards and give 
anv additional responses that came to 


' mind. For those who turned only sev- 
' eral of the cards, the examiner re- 
' minded the S that only a few cards 


were turned and requested him to ro- 
tate all the cards and give any addi- 
tional responses. Those who rotated 
all the cards to all the positions were 
not told anything. For convenience 
sake, this modification of Rorschach 
administration is hereafter referred 
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to as the R. B. E. technique!. The R. 
B. E. responses refer to those obtained 
from positions of the card not ori- 
ginally turned to in the Performance 
Proper. The Usual responses refer to 
those responses and additionals given 


‘to positions of the card turned to in 


the Performance Proper. 

Table I shows that the average 
number of Usual responses given by 
the 9 S’s unable to turn was 19.2 and, 
for the 44 S’s able to turn, the average 
was 19.8. This difference was not sig- 
nificant. Table I also shows that the 
average number of R. B. E. responses 
added by those unable to turn was 
7.3 whereas the 44 S’s able to turn 
added an average of 6.1 R. B. E. re- 
sponses. This difference was also not 
significant. Although those physically 
unable to turn added more R. B. E. 
responses, it is important to remem- 
ber that many of the 44 S’s able to 
turn did so and, therefore, they had 
less new positions to look at with the 
R. B. E. technique than the 9 who 
could not turn. 


Tas_e I—Comparison of Two Meas- 

ures of Responsivity for Nine S’s Un- 

able to Turn and 44 S’s Able to Turn 
Rorschach Cards. 


Nine S’s 
who could 44 S’s who 
notturn couldturn t P 
Av. UsualR 19.2 19.8 17 >.50 
Av. R.B.E. 7.3 6.1 40 > 50 


Responses 


Of the 44 S’s able to turn the cards, 
there was a coefficient of correlation 
of +.14 between Usual R and the 
amount of initial, spontaneous turn- 
ing. This low, positive relationship, 
however, is not significant. Eta was 
calculated with the Usual R as the 
dependent variable and this was .47. 
The test for linearity of regression 
yielded a X? value of 9.59 which for 
8 df gave a p=.29, indicating no sig- 
nificant departure from linearity (3) . 


1 This technique has been used in a study of 
split-half reliability but has not yet been 
published. 
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For the same 44 S’s able to turn the 
cards, there was a product moment 
correlation of —.24 between the 
amount of initial turning and R. B. 
E. responses added by the S’s. The 
eta was again calculated with the 
R. B. E. responses as the dependent 
variable and yielded a value of .62. 
The test for linearity of regression 
gave a X® value of 18.02 which for 8 
df was at the .02 level of confidence 
indicating a significant departure 
from linearity. One must remember 
that as the initial turning approaches 
40, i.e. turning all the cards to all the 
positions, the opportunity to add R. 
B. E. responses declines. However, an 
examination of the scattergram dis- 
closes that those individuals who do a 
moderate amount of initial turning 
add more R. B. E. responses than 
those who do no or little initial turn- 
ing. 
Although no significant relation- 
ship was found between initial turn- 
ing and Usual responsivity as well as 
a non-significant departure from 
linearity in this relationship, maxi- 
mum responsivity was given by those 
S’s who do a moderate amount of 
spontaneous turning. This, along with 
F significant curvilinear relation- 
ship between initial turning and R. 
B. E. responses, suggests that an ab- 
sence of turning as well as consider- 
able turning may be facilitating me- 
chanisms through which the S limits 
his responsivity to the Rorschach. 


SUMMARY 


With 60 ‘normal’ children ranging 
from 8 to 16 years, a significant posi- 
tive relationship was found between 
amount of spontaneous turning and 
age. No significant relationship was 
found between amount of turning 
and responsivity. For 44 physically 
disabled hospital and clinic S’s rang- 
ing in age from 15 to 65 years, a de- 


Age, Physical Disability, Responsivity and Rotation 


cline in turning behavior with age 
was noted but did not reach signifi- 
cance. With 53 S’s suffering from phy- 
sically disabling illnesses, nine were 
physically unable to turn the cards. 
No significant difference was found in 
the Usual R for these nine S’s as 
against the 44 S’s able to turn the 
cards. Similarly no significant differ- 
ence was found in R. B. E. responses 
added between the nine S’s unable to 
turn and the 44 S’s able to turn. Phy- 
sical inability to turn Rorschach cards 
has no significant effect upon respon- 
sivity. With the 44 S’s able to turn, a 
significant curvilinear relationship 
was found between amount of initial 
turning and R. B. E. responses. De- 
spite a limiting condition implicit in 
this relationship, the data indicates 
that moderate turning is most con- 
ducive to maximum responsivity and 
that no or little turning as well as 
considerable turning are patterns 
found in those with limited respon- 
sivity to the Rorschach. It suggests 
that such turning behavior may be 
mechanisms for reducing responsivity 
to the Rorschach. 
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Identification of Mother and Father Cards on the Rorschach 
by Japanese Normal and Delinquent Adolescents 


MAYUMI TANIGUCHI 
University of Michigan 
GEorRGE DE Vos 
University of California 
E1j1 MURAKAMI 
Nagoya National University 


ae culture has traditionally 
emphasized very strongly defined 
parental roles. The father, ideally con- 
ceived, is a dignified authority figure 
who has very little to do with the ac- 
tual discipline of his children. As 
head of the family he commands un- 
questioned respect. The ideal mother 
inculcates in her children a feeling of 
reverence and awe for the father, no 
matter what his shortcomings are in 
actuality. She is the source of warmth 
and comfort, devoted completely to 
the care of her husband and her chil- 
dren as her chief reason for existence. 
She is expected to be cheerfully com- 
pliant no matter what hardships she 
must face in accomplishing this task. 
She disciplines by indirection in the 
name of the father’s authority and ac- 
cording to the purposes and traditions 
of the family lineage (Je) that she has 
joined as a bride. 

Japanese social scientists are very 
much aware of the intimate relation- 
ship between the increasing rise in 
the delinquency rate in Japan since 
the war and the loosening ties of the 
family, particularly in urban indus- 
trial areas. The senior author had the 
opportunity to give the Rorschach test 
to a large number of delinquent and 
non-delinquent Japanese adolescents. 
She was interested in learning how 
the Rorschach could possibly shed 
light on differences in attitudes to- 
ward parents between these two 
groups. It was hypothesized that a 
delinquent group would reveal strik- 
ing differences in attitudes from a 
non-delinquent group. 

Analysis and interpretation of the 
stimulus value of the Rorschach cards 


has led certain authors (1, 7, 9, 10) to 
conclude that specific Rorschach cards 
are particularly prone to elicit feel- 
ings held toward parental figures. 
Card IV is often considered by clini- 
cians to be the “father” or authority 
card and Card VII the “mother” card. 
In order to ascertain the stimulus 
values of the various Rorschach cards 
in reference to both parents in a de- 
linquent and nonddlamgan group, 
a special test, of limits requesting 
choiee of cards as related to parental 
figures was given following a standard 
administration of the Rorschach test. 
In essence the procedures used repli- 
cated those reported in a previous 
study by Meers and Singer (7). 
DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

A total of one hundred subjects 
were tested from November, 1955, 
through May, 1956. These included a 
group of fifty pearen ape (mean age 
18.3) divided equally as to sex. The 
delinquent group were interviewed in 
a juvenile classification office, where 
they had been sent subsequent to 
committing some offense. The non-de- 
linquent or normal group chosen were 
college students (mean age 19.4) at 
Nagoya National University who 
were fulfilling dutiful roles as proper 
children by pursuing higher educa- 
tion.1 The college group also is di- 


1Obtaining higher education is a strongly re- 


spected value throughout the various strata 
of Japanese society. A dutiful son or daugh- 
ter according to Japanese values repays 
deeply felt obligations (on-gaeshi) to parents 
by excellence in school, The college popula- 
tion in Japan is by no means predominantly 
urban middle class in background. National 
universities select students for merit on the 
basis of highly competitive examinations. 
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Identification of Mother and Father Cards by Japanese Adolescents 


TABLE I—Choice of Father and Mother Cards in Japanese 
Normal and Delinquent Youth 


Card chosen Card chosen 


Father Card . Mother Card ee 
“ 4 as father card as mother card 
Normal Delinquent Normal Delinquent _ more than more than 
Card M F T M F T M* F T M*® F* T_ mother card father card 
N 25 25 50 25 25 50 25 25 50 25 25 50 
I 7 3 10 z =a & -— f =— = —. Oe Sa 
=m S&S S 2 2 4 a* £ @ 2> 4° 6 
ms:tsS*ssS«:4 8 § + 4° 3-7 a” @* -79 Del. >.01 
IV 18 lig2te 448 — | 1 — 1 1 Nor. >.01 
w &£ & @ $3 383 6 =» = £ 4 1 5 
) an a = ££ & eS aS. 
fe 2 | s $3 8 ie 3 1 4 Nor. >.01 
Va = (Ci . = 2 w@ 5° | 6 7” §* 00 Del. >.01 
m= f.2 . os 4° $ 7 a | 7 
a Ss eens: aes r & 8 4* 5 4» 6” 10 Nor. >.01 


* Choice of colored cards as mother card significant at the .05 level. 
» Choice of colored cards as mother card significant at the .01 level. 
* Choice of card III as father card significant at the .05 level. 

+ Choice of card IV as father card significant at the .001 level. 
Choice of card VII as mother card significant at the .05 level. 


vided equally as to sex. In both groups 
only those with both parents alive 
were considered in the study. There 
was no opportunity to control the 
groups used in respect to intelligence. 
One must bear in mind, therefore, 
that the college students of a Japanese 
national university would be a selected 
group intellectually in comparison 
with the delinquent group. On the 
other hand there is nothing to sug- 
gest a priori that the specific delin- 
quent group used would have a mean 
1.Q. below the Japanese national 
standard.” 

After the proper administration of 
the Rorschach test the ten cards were 
placed before the subjects, who were 
asked to designate one card as a card 
that most reminded them of father 
and one that most reminded them of 
mother. They were given as much 
time as needed for the selection. The 
subjects were then asked to give the 





*The Japanese use well-standardized versions 
of both the Binet and Weschler intelligence 
scales. In an informal comparison of the 
Japanese Weschler I, the author De Vos 
felt that the test was somewhat harder in 
the precision demanded in answering vo- 
cabulary items. The most noteworthy differ- 
ence was in respect to the Japanese stand- 
ards on the Block Design subtest. The Jap- 
anese norm of “10” on the identical subtest 
used in Weschler I is comparable to our 
level of “12.” 


reason why they selected these cards 
as father card and mother card. The 
subjects then were required to rank 
all the cards from most liked to most 
disliked. Chi-square and a test of dif- 
ferences of proportions were used to 
test the degree to which observed fre- 
quency of choices deviated from 
chance expectancy.* Using the De Vos 
scoring system (3, 4) the nature of 
the affective symbolism in the content 
of the responses on the cards chosen 
as father and mother was compared 
with the affective implications of the 
remaining cards. 


RESULTS 


In selecting a father card the non- 
delinquent group in almost half the 
cases (24 out of 50) selected Card IV 
(P greater than .001). A smaller 
number of cases (10 individuals) se- 
lected Card I (see Table I). Not a 
single individual selected Card VII.4 
Radically different results were ob- 
tained for the delinquent group (see 
Table I). Choice of cards was much 
more scattered, with Card III receiv- 





* Yates correction for continuity was necessary 
in certain instances due to small numbers 
in each cell. 

‘These results differ from those reported by 
Meers and Singer in that in their study 
Card II was selected as a secondary father 
card with Card I selected third. 
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ing the majority of choices (13 cases; 
P greater than .05). Card IV was a 
second choice only, with 8 of 50 
choices. 

In the choice of a mother card, in 
the non-delinquent group Card VII 
was most chosen (11 cases of 50, 8 of 
them by girls) . Choice barely reached 
significance at the .05 level. Out of 
the 39 remaining choices, 33 were of 
colored cards. It seems obvious that 
bright, gay colors were an important 
consideration in the selection of a 
mother card. In the study by Meers 
and Singer (7) Card II was selected 
for its massive quality as a father 
card, but in the Japanese case this 
occurred much more rarely. It may 
be that color again was an important 
consideration. Use of color is strin- 
gently defined by sex and age in 
Japan. Red is a color worn only by 
women, usually under thirty. Among 
the delinquents the choice of a mother 
card seems even more determined by 
color. Card IV was chosen as a mother 
card by only 4 individuals out of 50, 


which would be expected on a chance 
basis, whereas 18 out of 25 boys and 
21 out of 25 girls chose a colored card 
as the mother card. Cards VIII and X 
were most frequently chosen, with 10 
choices apiece. In the Meers and Sin- 
ger study Card X was a second choice 
as mother card in a normal group. 
The results of the Japanese normal 
group in essence agreed with those re- 
ported by Meers and Singer. Card IV 
received only one choice out of 50 in 
the normal “— and one choice out 
of 50 in the delinquent group as a 
mother card. In the normal group 
Card VII received no choices as a 
father card, whereas in the delinquent 
group there were 4 such choices out 
of the 50. 

The actual reasons given for card 
choice were various (see Table II). 
In the normal group reasons given for 
choosing Card IV as a father card 


often involved such adjectives as 
“sturdy,” “imposing,” “masculine,” 
and “dignified.” More negatively 


toned adjectives such as “fearful,” 


Taste II—Reasons Given for Choice of Cards as Father or Mother Cards 
For Normal and Delinquent Youth on Cards Most Frequently Chosen 


Normal 
Father I 1 masculine, sturdy 
Card 2 self-confident, secure 
2 generous 
3 imposing 
1 fearful 
1 from the form and color 
10 
IV 7 masculine, sturdy, eic. 
8 dignified 
6 balanced, secure, self-confi- 
dent 
1 masterful 
2 fearful 
24 
Mother VII 8 tenderness, warmness 
Card 1 taking care of children 
2 from the shape 
1 
X 5 tenderness, warmness 


) 
1 buoyant, cheerful 

1 complicated 

2 from the color, shape 
9 


Delinquent 
III 1 like father’s mind 
1 suffering the torment of daily 
life 
1 giving advice to children 
10 from the form (shape) 


13 


1 beautiful 

2 tenderness 

1 simple 

2 strong character 

3 from the shape and color 


Vill 


10 

X 3 tenderness 
3 bright, cheerful 
4 shape, color 


10 
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“authoritarian,” or “dominating”’ ap- 
peared only three times. A similar dis- 
tribution of descriptive adjectives 
appeared for Card I. These results 
again are not dissimilar from those 
reported by Meers and Singer. Only 
once was a simple statement “from 
the form” used as a reason for choice 
of either Card I or Card IV. In the 
delinquent group, however, form was 
appealed to as a reason for choice of a 
father card much more on Card III 
(in 10 of 13 cases). More positively 
toned descriptive adjectives were al- 
most entirely lacking in this group. 

In regard to the reasons for choice 
of a mother card there were little dif- 
ferences in descriptions of reasons for 
the use of Card VII or Card X in 
either the normal or delinquent 
groups. The main adjectives used 
were such positively toned descrip- 
tions as “warm,” “tender,” “bright 
and cheerful.” In general the descrip- 
tions given fit closely to what a mother 
should be in Japan. 


COMPARISON OF CARD CHOICE TO 
SPONTANEOUS AFFECTIVE CONTENT 


Scoring the content according to the 
system of affective inferences devel- 
oped by De Vos reveals certain signifi- 
cant differences between the normal 
sample and the delinquent group.® 
Significantly more anxious responses 
were given by the normal group to 
the cards chosen as father card than 
to the remainder of the cards. In a 
number of cases responses involving 
direct or indirect feelings of threat 
from a domineering figure were 
forthcoming, i.e., such as “gorilla,” 
“baboon,” “two Deva kings” (called 
Nio — fierce looking guardians of 
Buddha) , “demons,” etc. Anxious re- 
sponses were less common in the de- 
linquent group on the cards selected 


* Under this system of scoring there are sev- 

eral major categories, each with a number 
of subcategories (3). The major categories 
are hostility, anxiety, dependency, positive 
content, miscellaneous, and neutral. Only 
the results of scoring the major categories 
are reported here. 


Identification of Mother and Father Cards by Japanese Adolescents 


as father card. The delinquents tended 
to give more neutral or evasive re- 
sponses to the cards they selected. The 
amount of anxiety symbolism in their 
responses to the remaining cards, how- 
ever, was greater than that found on 
the cards chosen as the father card. 

One can infer from these results 
that in the non-delinquent group de- 
scriptions of cards given in the test 
of limits are more closely related to 
conscious attitudes of what a father 
should be like than is the actual con- 
tent symbolism given spontaneously 
to the cards in the free association. 

In the delinquent group obvious 
characterological defenses seem at 
work in the choice of cards. Moreover, 
the father is less apt to be consciously 
perceived in a positive light. 

The affective content on the mother 
cards chosen by the normal groups re- 
veals a significantly high number of 
positive and dependent affective 
responses, often characterized by a 
somewhat childish tone, for example, 
“rabbits making rice cake” (mochi), 
“the kingdom of Heaven,” “fairy- 
land,” “square dance by Lilliputians,” 
“floral design,” etc. In the delinquent 
group, however, very little dependent 
affect was shown in the content of 
cards chosen. Although somewhat 
more positive affect was present on 
the cards chosen as the mother card 
for the delinquent group than found 
on other cards, the over-all amount 
of positive affect in the records was 
significantly lower than that found in 
the non-delinquent group. Instead, 
the delinquent group was significantly 
higher on neutral responses through- 
out. The mother card, while described 
in positive terms, did not evoke as 
much positive or dependent affect in 
the content symbolism given spon- 
taneously to the cards as is true for 
the normal group. 

One may infer that generally delin- 
quents avoid giving affectively laden 
responses. Avoidance of deep relation- 
ships has often been described in ref- 
erence to criminal and psychopathic 
groups (2,5). 
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TasLE III—Affective Symbolism on Cards Chosen as Father Card and Mother 
Card; Difference Between Normal and Delinquent 
and Comparison of Cards Selected with All Other Cards. 


Normal 


Other 
Father Mother Cards Father Mother 


Hostility 74 9.7 13.9 3.7 
Anxiety 27.5 8.0 is3S 116° 
Bodily 

Preoccupation 5.0 3.6 4.9 6.8 
Total 

Unpleasant > 23 523 220° 
Dependent 59 16.7° 4.5 5.3 
Pleasant 10.9 30° 222 47 
Miscellaneous 1.0 4.6 1.0 _ 
Neutral 42.5 234° 400 579 


Delinquent 


Significant Difference in 
Percentage of Affective 


Other Content Between Cards 
Cards Chosen and All Other Cards 
Father Mother 
49 6.6 
8.2 16.8 .001 (Nor.) .05 (Del.) 
4.9 3.1 
.05 (Nor.) 
18.0 26.5 .05 (Del.) 
1.7¢ 3.9 .001 (Nor.) 
23.0¢ 12.3 
1.0 04 
56.3° 56.9 


Note—Significant differences between Normal and Delinquent as to mean percentage 
of affect on cards chosen as mother or father cards are as follows: 


*P>01 
> PS.05 
© PS 001 
4pS.05 
°PS.001 


Tas_e 1V—Ranking of Father and Mother Cards with All Other Cards In 
Normal and Delinquent Japanese Youth 


Mother Card 


Rank* of Father Card 

Card Normal Delinquent Normal —- a 

Chosen as: M F T M F T F = = 
1 7 - 7 2 3 5 5 18¢ = -23¢— sd 10* At 
2 6 Wm MM & > i 6 2 8 3 3 6 
3 2 2 4 2 4 6 4 2 6 5 3 8 
4 3 2 5 4 1 5 4 1 5 1 4 5 
5 1 2 3 8 2 5 2 _ 2 2 1 3 
6 2 1 3 1 - 1 3 1 4 1 1 2 
7 2 - 2 - 1 1 — 1 1 1 ] 2 
8 2 = * 3 1 <> 1 - 1 1 - 1 
9 - 2 2 2 3 5 = _ - = = = 
10 - 1 1 - 1 1 - - - _ 2 2 

Total Ss +2 Dt Bo DB BD DS 25 50 25 25 50 


* Each individual rank ordered all the cards. The relative position of the cards previously 
chosen as “father” and “mother” cards were noted for each individual regardless of what 


specific cards were chosen. 


* P>.05 for frequency of ranking mother card first choice. 
+ P>.01 for frequency of ranking mother card first choice. 
+ P>.01 for frequency of ranking father card second choice. 


RELATIVE CHOICE OF CARDS RANKED 
AccoRDING TO “LIKE” AND “DISLIKE” 


In ranking cards according to likes 
and dislikes, the cards chosen as 
mother card are ranked first by 18 of 
25 normal girls and 10 of 25 delin- 
quent girls. For the boys the converse 
trend is true. Only 5 of 25 normal 
boys ranked the mother card first, as 
compared with 11 of 25 delinquents. 
There is much difference in ranking 


in respect to the father card, which 
is most often second choice in both 
the non-delinquent and delinquent 
groups. There is a tendency, however, 
for normal boys to choose the father 
card as a first choice (7 cases). In 
both non-delinquent and delinquent 
groups the mother card ranked high- 
er than the father card (in 35 of 50 
cases). However, there was a signifi- 
cant trend for the normal boys (in 13 
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cases) to rank. the. father. ahead of 
mother as compared with’ the normal 
girls, where only 2: such cases ap- 
peared. The reverse was true for the 
delinquent group, where boys ranked 
father first in 6 cases and girls ranked 
him first in 9. | 

It is obvious that first asking for a 
designation of cards as reminiscent of 
either father or mother influenced 
the subsequent ranking of the ten 
cards as to likes and dislikes, It has 
been. the usual experience among 
American groups that Card IV is rare- 
ly chosen in a test of limits as a “most 
liked” card. Its appearance as a most 
liked card in* certain cases: among ‘the 
normal Japanese boys seems to be 
related with conscious attitudes about 
what one’s feelings toward a father 
should be. 


There are certain other studies of 
card preferences of Rorschach cards 
in the test literature; e.g., Mitchell 
(8), which report differences between 
clinical and non-clinical groups on 
the cards most liked and most dis- 
liked. The results of a study such as 
Mitchell’s cannot be directly com- 
pared since the task design was quite 
different. However, the results of 
Mitchell’s study do suggest the nature 
of the influence of having asked for a 
specific selection of cards as related to 
the mother or father since subsequent 
card choice is radically different from 
our study in comparison with hers. In 
Mitchell’s study, moreover, the rea- 
sons elicited for card choice were not 
as directly in terms of the emotional 
tone of the card as in our case where 
certain cards would be already con- 
sciously selected as mother or father 
cards. In contrast to our’ Japanese 
samples which ranged the selection 
of Cards IV and VII high among those 
liked, Mitchell found these cards, es- 
pecially Card IV, among those least 
chosen in a positive direction. 

Mitchell in controlling for in- 
telligence found certain significant 
differences in I.Q. relating to choice 
of cards. The mean I1.Q. for those 
choosing the rather complex Card III, 
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.for example, was 119 as compared. to 


an I.Q. of 99 for those who liked it 
least. These results suggest that the 
tendency for the Japanese delinquent 
to choose this card could not be re- 
lated to possible I.Q. differences; since 
one would presume that any differ- 
ence in the delinquent-non-delinquent 
groups on I.Q. would be in favor of 
the non-delinquent groups. In sum- 
mary the prior definition of the card 
as a mother or father card definitely 
changes the task in such a way that 
study eliciting more spontaneous un- 
structured reactions to the individual 
cards cannot be compared with these 


«-results as to card choice. 


Negative choices ranking a chosen 
card low were strongly related to con- 
sciously expressed attitudes toward a 
parent. This relationship became evi- 
dent in certain subsequent interviews 
with the delinquent group. For ex- 
ample, one delinquent who ranked 
the father card first and the mother 
card tenth said, “My father is kind 
to me and loves me, but my mother 
is selfish and cruel. I have not heard 
from her for awhile. My neighbors 
sympathize with me because of my 
mother’s coldness.” Another delin- 

uent who ranked the mother card 

ird and the father card tenth stated 
that he hated his father “because he 
always got angry at trifles.” 


CONCLUSIONS AND Discussion 


The above results comparing nor- 
mal and delinquent Japanese youth 
on the basis of their selection of spe- 
cific Rorschach cards as related to the 
mother or father suggest several con- 
clusions. 

(1) As in the studies with normal 
Americans the choice of Card IV as a 
father card corroborates the clinical 
impressions of this card as represent- 
ing dominance and authority, with 
possible underlying threatening im- 
plications to many subjects. 

(2) The tendency to select Card VII 
as a mother card was evident, at least 
in non-delinquent Japanese girls, but 
color, especially when interpreted as 
gay and pleasant in nature, seemed to 
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act as a More immediate stimulus to 
choice than the soft, feminine con- 
figurations of achromatic Card VII. 

(3) The conscious reasons presented 
by normals for choice of Card IV 
as a father card emphasize the more 
positive attributes of masculine domi- 
nance, whereas more threatening af- 
fective symbolism is found in the 
content given spontaneously to these 
cards. These results suggest that 
normal Japanese youth, boys especial- 
ly, are apt to see father and father’s 
authority in a positive light and to 
seek to emphasize the positive virtues 
of an adult authority figure, although 
the underlying threats implied in the 
relationship to father in many in- 
stances seem to remain unresolved. 

(4) There is less divergence be- 
tween conscious attitudes and spon- 
taneous responses to the cards chosen 
as reminiscent of mother in both nor- 
mal and delinquent groups. However, 
the delinquent group is less forthcom- 
ing with positive and dependent af- 
fective content. 

(5) There is a trend for ranking of 
father and mother card to be related 
to sex. In normal Japanese girls the 
mother card was overwhelmingly 
ranked as most liked, in some contrast 
to the boys, who in some cases choose 
the father card over the mother card. 

(6) Card choice in the delinquent 
group is further complicated by the 
inferential presence of certain charac- 
ter defenses related to delinquent be- 
havior. Authority threat is avoided, 
rather than translated into positive 
terms, as in the case of many of the 
non-delinquent group. Affective sym- 
bolism, either of a positive or negative 
variety, is not readily forthcoming in 
the Rorschach test protocols. Even 
less affective content is found on the 
cards selected as father card than in 
the cards generally. The relatively 
few choices of Card IV by the delin- 
quent group compared with the non- 
delinquent group suggests an avoid- 
ance of the card and its implied threat 
by an evasive choice of another more 
neutral card. 
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The results obtained are consonant 
with descriptions of characterological 
avoidance of strong affective relation- 
ships found in sociopathic (psycho- 
pathic) character reactions. This 
trend is especially noted in reference 
to the choice of a father card. 

The results in general are conso- 
nant with impressions gained by ob- 
servation that suggest to the authors 
that the conforming socially adapting 
person in Japan will tend to empha- 
size the positive features of relation- 
ships to the parents, whatever unre- 
solved feelings, particularly toward 
the father, may be present. The rela- 
tionship to the mother tends in both 
groups tested to be more spontaneous 
and warm, with less discrepancy be- 
tween conscious and unconscious atti- 
tudes. 

The present study tends to confirm 
comets the results of the pre- 
vious studies in the United States in 
respect to mother and father cards on 
the Rorschach. Comparing actual af- 
fective symbolism with card choice, 
however, has added a further consid- 
eration to exploratory research with 
the test of limits as a valid research 
technique applied to specific prob- 
lems. 

Further systematic exploration of 
content symbolism comparing clinical 
and cultural groups is strongly sug- 
gested. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Atkinson, J. W. (Editor) Motives in 
Fantasy, Action, and Society. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey : D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. 1958. Pp. xv + 873. 
$9.75. 


Here. is an interim report on the refining 
of TAT method and scoring categories; the 
aim is to develop a flexible system of content 
analysis of fantasy data for the social sci- 
ences. The thirty-five contributors are in- 
evitably drawn into depth psychology, 
theories about latent motivation and the 
meanings of fantasy projection (stories, 
myths, etc.). 

The bulk of this large book consists of a 
series of experiments with TAT administra- 
tion and scoring in a variety of college and 
military settings; an appendix of 150 pages 
presents the refined scoring manuals, with 
practice exercises, for measuring three “mo- 
tives”: achievement, affiliation and power. 
Some five chapters, by McClelland and At- 
kinson, reach most directly toward a compre- 
hensive theory about the historical develop- 
ment of motives and the dynamics of 
decision in social action. This is the stuff 
of behavioral science in process, full of pro- 
vocative and cautionary insights, necessary 
for the practicing diagnostician and the am- 
bitious theoretician. 

Following Lewin, Tolman, and other be- 
havioralists, the editors stress the gaps be- 
tween the hidden, latent motive (need) and 
the active motivation or expectancy states 
aroused by cues and incentives. These experi- 
ments manipulate such external stimuli as: 
test administrator, test instructions, number, 
type and sequence of pictures, and also, the 
immediate life setting of the subjects (such 
as nearness to atomic explosion, hours of 
starvation, success or failure of Fraternity 
acceptance, etc.). The results demonstrate 
that these arousals can succeed in producing 
fantasy data which differentiate some types 
and degrees of external stimulation or pre- 
sumed expectancies; because “choice can 
easily be influenced by sets and intentions” 
(p.25). But a fantasy given under test in- 
struction is a product of pressure, of influ- 
ence, of manipulation, either seductive or 
threatening; it is not an intrinsic, freely- 
chosen expression of want, need, or motive. 


Refined projective testing can, as this book 
demonstrates, yield useful predictions for 


many life situations, like laboratory, military, 
and school settings, where self-determination 
must be seriously limited. Also, there is much 
social science data about persons not avail- 
able for more complete depth study. But for 
a whole theory of motivational processes in 
personality, projective procedures impose 
complications and limitations, without offer- 
ing a process for undoing these constrictions. 
Even the defenses revealed may be protec- 
tions against the intrusions of the projective 
tasks, as understood privately. Correlated in- 
terviews may expose the private meanings to 
the degree they are free of the imposed in- 
trusions. This book fails to present any such 
interview studies. 

Even the Analytic therapist who commands 
free-association imagery is provoking trans- 
ference complications in the data, and per- 
haps inevitably; but he must work carefully 
to undo the distortions. In fact, the process 
of correct and consistent exposing of the 
patient’s immediate projections is the basic 
therapeutic process which liberates his ef- 
fective awareness of the links and layers for 
his historically determined latent motives. 
When patients refuse to express fantasy out 
of character problems at a non-verbal or pre- 
verbal level, the therapist turns to muscular 
expressions in the cooperative search for the 
still hidden motives. 

The content analysis of forced fantasies 
imposes distortions, from stimulus pressures 
and instrument errors, on the data of the 
individual’s inner experience; and it lacks 
methods to discount these distortions in in- 
terpreting social action. Atkinson appears to 
recognize these limitations of “Thematic Ap- 
perceptive Measurement of Motives” (chap- 
ter 42). He is concerned about “unaware 
meanings” and other gaps in the data for 
“the decision-making processes”, and he 
grants: “What a person consciously experi- 
ences when a motive is aroused is an inter- 
esting empirical question for future study.” 
(601). 


JorL SHOR 
New York City 


Bohm, Ewald. Lehrbuch der Ror- 
schach-Psychodiagnostik fiir Psycho- 
logen, Arzte und Padagogen. (2nd 
rev. ed.) Bern: Hans Huber Verlag, 
1957, pp. XXIV + 441. 
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Bohm, Ewald. Textbook in Ror- 
schach Test Diagnosis for Psycholo- 
gists, Physicians and Teachers. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1958. 


This is an important book — and was so 
recognized by Olov Gardebring in This 
Journal (1952, 16, 504-507) . By incorporating 
most of the major European advances re- 
ported in the half-dozen years between the 
1951 and 1957 editions, Bohm’s volume has 
grown even more encyclopedic, It has been 
widely accepted as the standard text of classi- 
cal Swiss Rorschach tradition and has now 
been made available to the English speaking 
area by Samuel and Anne Beck, most appro- 
priate translators. It has all the earmarks of a 
best seller. 

In these days of conflicting Rorschach 
systems, claims, and counterclaims, it is a 
richly rewarding experience to browse 
through Bohm’s detail-laden but well or- 
ganized and succinctly written text. Almost 
stubbornly, Bohm takes his stand with Ror- 
schach, rejecting complex modifications or 
dilutions of basic premises, and warning stu- 
dents that productive research requires uni- 
formity in administration and scoring as well 
as Rorschach’s original inkblots. This seem- 
ingly conservative attitude is hedged by an 
acceptance of innovations which leave Ror- 
schach’s ideas intact and by a readiness to 
revise concepts unsupported by factual evi- 
dence. 

The second edition contains much addi- 
tional information and fresh research sugges- 
tions, but follows the same excellent, syste- 
matic contents outline previously reviewed by 
Gardebring and well described in the Trans- 
lators’ Preface. The volume opens with a 
historical introduction and a clear delinea- 
tion of Rorschach use and misuse (deleted in 
the American translation). Bohm then be- 
gins his Rorschach course with specific in- 
structions on administration and_ scoring, 
plus a unique consideration of qualitative 
“special phenomena,” most of which stem 
from Bohm’s clinical research, Swiss workers, 
and Hungarian contributions. 

The major portion of the text is devoted to 
Rorschach interpretation, from quantitative 
and qualitative evaluation of intelligence 
through neuroses and psychoses to Rorschach 
correlates of constitutional types and psycho- 
pathies. There is an especially lucid subsec- 
tion on the psychoanalytic theory of neuroses, 
noteworthy for its moderate views (in the 
Swiss and Rorschach’s own tradition) . Bohm’s 
approach is primarily clinical, focusing on 
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the test’s psychodiagnostic role. While his 
conclusions are frequently labelled ‘‘tenta- 
tive” and are not guaranteed to survive the 
rigors of IBM type research, they are, at the 
very least, stimulating and provocative. For 
example, the material on constitutional fac- 
tors, so representative of European interests, 
should open new vistas to Ph.D. candidates 
in search of thesis ideas. Regrettably, the 
same high caliber is not reflected in the sur- 
vey of Rorschach work with children and the 
aged, or in the discussion of theoretical foun- 
dations, where recent American contribu- 
tions are dismissed on the ground that the 
instrument used is no longer strictly com- 
parable with that originated by Rorschach. 


The volume concludes with an extremely 
valuable cross-section of 31 illustrative Ror- 
schach protocols, each complete with scoring 
and tabulation, diagnostic impression, brief 
personality analyses, and clinical summary. 
This important teaching aide is not in the 
American edition. Neither are the especially 
prepared, multicolored detail identification 
plates, nor the German-English-French-Latin 
glossary of Rorschach symbols, regrettable 
omissions. 

The translation, by Samuel and Anne 
Beck, was seen only in the galley proof stage. 
While we must be grateful to the Becks for 
introducing Bohm to the English language 
area, rejoicing is somewhat tempered by what 
seems to this reviewer an uncommonly stiff 
and pedantic version of Bohm’s free-flowing 
style and by the publisher’s unfortunate de- 
cision to cut corners and delete important 
material. 

Translations, at best, are a thankless task, 
involving responsibilities and obligations to 
the original author, the publisher, and the 
translator’s sensitivities. It is easy to criticize 
deletions but far more difficult to convince a 
tight-fisted publisher. The loss of the his- 
torical introduction, the cautions on use and 
abuse, and the illustrative case protocols are 
unfortunate, but do not diminish the virtue 
of translating the work of a sensitive Ror- 
schach teacher and his extensive review of 
European literature previously missed or dis- 
missed in this country. The Becks have 
eminently succeeded in bringing to our at- 
tention Bohm’s concepts of fundamental 
Rorschach principles, test procedures, and 
the clinical significance of materials obtained. 

All in all, what really matters is that Bohm 
is available in English and that another lan- 
guage barrier has been removed, facilitating 
international Rorschach communication. This 
translation of a Swiss Rorschach text, the 
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first since the Psychodiagnostik, was well 
worth the long wait. 


Henry P. Davip 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Szondi, Lipot. Jch Analyse: Elemente 
der exakten Triebpsychologie und 
Triebpsychiatrie (Ego Analysis—The 
Basic Elements of a Precise System of 
Drive Psychology and Drive Psychi- 
atry). Vol. II, 516 pp; Bern and Stutt- 
gart: Hans Huber, 1956, Fr./DM 60. 
(14.40) . 


In this prodigious work Szondi brings to 
fruition a study which he began three dec- 
ades ago as a young physician on the staff of 
the Institute for Experimental Psychology 
of the University of Budapest, Hungary, a 
study which was destined to become his life 
work, As a young research worker he con- 
ceived the interrelationships between the 
basic inner motivations of human behavior 
and the impact of the environment on that 
behavior to be a significant research goal and 
busily set himself on that course. His studies 
led him into the realms of biology, genetics, 
child psychiatry and depth psychology. 
Thereby he left a trail which is easily fol- 
lowed by his succession of more than two 
score publications prior to World War II. 
By that time he had developed an eclectic 
system of psychotherapeutics (schicksal 
analysis) and a method of psychodiagnosis 
(Szondi test). He conceived his system to be 
a synthesis of all the extant systems of depth 
psychology. Hence, he drew heavily from the 
various authorities in the fields of psycho- 
analysis, complex analysis, and existential 
analysis, but himself added a new vector to 
the familiar realm of the unconscious, which 
he has denominated the familial unconscious, 
an area which is especially concerned with 
familial hereditary factors. 

Szondi’s academic and experimental re- 
search world, however, came to a catastro- 
phic end when, during World War II, he 
was banished to a concentration camp in 
Belgium. Herc he had as his sole possessions 
his family and his well-known test. Here also 
he found his greatest challenge as therapist, 
counselor and friend to a multitude of other 
unfortunate individuals. In this period a 
deep religious faith further developed and 
matured. This faith is based upon a convic- 
tion that there exists a kinship between the 
human ego and a higher psychic tribunal 
(Instanz). It 1s a faith which at times, as 
expressed in the Ich Analyse, seems more 
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akin to metaphysics than to depth psycho- 
logy, but it is a faith which is realistic, which 
takes account of hereditary and environ- 
mental factors and which postulates, con- 
trary to what some of Szondi’s critics have 
written, that man, if the hereditary stigmata 
be not too great, can rise above his heredi- 
tary fate (schicksal) and above his environ- 
mental limitations by means of a therapy 
designed specifically to transform the ego. It 
is this quality of faith which renders Szon- 
dian depth psychology more in accord with 
religious concepts than any other complete 
system of depth psychology. The whole 
theme of the Ich Analyse relates to the 
ability of man, if the adverse factors be not 
too potent, to rise above his limitations and 
attain a harmonious adjustment to his inner 
needs and purposes and also to the demands 
of society, Szondi cites a wealth of material 
to establish this thesis. 

To really understand and. appreciatelch 
Analyse one must conceive it in its develop- 
mental setting. During the period when 
Szondi had established the heredobiologic 
and genealogic foundations for his system of 
depth psychology there appeared Schicksals- 
analyse; Wahl in Ehe, Beruf, Freundschaft, 
Krankheit und Tod _ (Schicksal Analysis: 
Choice in Marriage, Vocation, Friendship, 
illness and death) Benno Schwab, Basil, 
1937. Then in 1947 appeared Experimentelle 
Triebdiagnostik: Eine Methode zur Psycho- 
diagnostik der gesunden und kranken seeli- 
schen Zustaende (Experimental Diagnostics 
of Drives: A method for the Psychodiagnosis 
of healthy and disordered psychic Condi- 
tions) Hans Huber, Bern, Stuttgart, 1947. 
This book has been rewritten to coincide 
with the maturation of Szondian depth psy- 
chology as delineated in the Ich Analyse and 
will appear in late 1958. Next came the 
Triebpathologie; Elemente der  exakten 
Triebpsychologie und Triebpsychiatrie, Vol. 
I, which is the precursor of the Ich Analyse. 
This volume, which appeared in 1952, ex- 
haustively treated psychodiagnostics and in- 
troduced the novel foreground-hinterground 
method of Szondi test interpretation as well 
as a number of other refinements in admin- 
istration and interpretation of the test. This 
work also synthesized and somewhat codified 
Szondi’s doctrine in relation to the respec- 
tive roles of heredity and environment in 
the development of human behavior. As 
Henry P. David, who reviewed the Trieb- 
pathologie stated, it rendered the Experi- 
mentelle Triebdiagnostik obsolete in the very 
year (1952) its translation appeared in Eng- 
lish. It is for this reason that the latter work 
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has been completely rewritten by Szondi. 


As Szondi himself confided to this reviewer, 
he considers the Ich Analyse his crowning 
achievement. For the first time not only 
have all the extant systems of depth psycho- 
logy been unified and harmonized, but more 
than that they have been placed in their 
proper philosophical perspective. Here Szon- 
di firmly establishes himself as the greatest 
of the second generation depth psychologists. 
In the Ich Analyse Szondi takes up one by 
one the various ego defensive mechanisms. 
These he treats from the historical, biologic, 
psychologic and philosophic point of view. 
Each mechanism is further elaborated devel- 
opmentally through profuse tables and illu- 
strations. One feels perhaps for the first time 
that he understands why a given mechanism 
of defense rather than some other one is used 
in a particular case. Above all else, however, 
one gains a realization that man in his 
worldly fate is not bound by the narrow 
confines of his heredobiologic structure and 
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the environment of the moment, but, rather, 
has powerful potentials for modifying his 
behavior. This is a refreshing viewpoint in 
an era when electro — and pharmacologic 
agents play such a stellar role in the treat- 
ment of mental and emotional . disorders. 
Szondi’s. system of depth psychology in its 
ultimate.development as portrayed in the Ich 
Analyse’ again establishes for psychotherapy 
its rightful role. 

But the Ich Analyse is not easy reading 
despite its superb literary style. Even for one 
whose native tongue is German, the pic- 
turesque terminology which does not always 
follow current psychiatric nomenclature, can 
become difficult unless he already has a back- 
ground in Szondian depth psychology. For 
this reason the work is perhaps destined to 
remain a depth psychologist’s manual rather 
than a student’s textbook. For the serious 
student of depth psychology, however, the 
work is a sine qua non. 


MARVIN W. WEBB 
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The Society for Projective Techniques is 
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Cleveland Psychiatric Institute 
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HOWARD, Stephen 
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Mental Health Clinic 
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Moose Jaw 
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MENDENHALL, John H. 
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NUTT, Frances D. (Miss) 
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WORKSHOPS 


An Institute for Research and Training 
has been established by the Devereux Foun- 
dation, which includes professional multidis- 
ciplinary training and research programs in 
psychology. Pre-doctoral internships and post- 
doctoral fellowships are offered in clinical, 
counseling, and school psychology empha- 
sizing the ortho-psychiatric approach to eval- 
uation, study, and treatment. Opportunity is 
provided for supervised clinical experience in 
psychodiagnostics, individual and group psy- 
chotherapy, and psychological research with 
emotionally disturbed or intellectually re- 
tarded children and adolescents at different 
levels of ego development in various stages 
of treatment and habilitation. Stipends equiv- 
alent to those of the USPHS at various levels 
of training and experience are available. 

For information and application forms, 
write to Henry Platt, Director of Psycho- 
logical Training, The Devereux Foundation 
Institute for Research and Training, Devon, 
Pennsylvania. 
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youths. Mem. Faculty liber, Arts, Ka- 
gawa Univ., 1958, 111, 8. 


Themes, press and inner-states, but not 
needs, differentiate delinquents’ and college 
students’ T A T stories. 


Takahashi, Shigeo, Yamamoto, 
Shojiro, and Kawai, Hayao. A modifi- 
cation of the multiple choice Ror- 
schach for Japanese. Mem. Faculty 
liber. Arts, Kagawa Univ., 1958, 3, 
1-19. 

‘The authors adapted Harrower’s multiple 
choice Rorschach technique for a Japanese 
group. Preliminary standardization was ac- 
complished. 


Angelini, A. L. A ‘avaliacao sa mo- 
tivacao humano pelo M. P. A. M. Rev. 
Psicol. norm. patolog, 1958, 4, 3-14. 


McClelland’s techniques for the projective 
study of needs was adapted into Portuguese 
for motivation research in Brazil. 


Whitaker, E. de A. Teste psicologico 
de Rorschach. Um estudo interessante. 
Rev. Psicol. norm. patolog., 1958, 4, 
50-60. 

A Rorschach protocol and report on a 
woman patient. 


Katzenstein, Betti, and Toledo, 
Amelia A. Experiencias com o Teste 
de Mosaico de Margaret Lowenfeld. 
Rev. Psicol. norm. patolog., 1958, 4, 
95-115. 

A summary of findings on 196 cases, ages 
6 to 64, on the Lowenfeld Mosaics. Two page 
English summary. 


Marchesan, M. Gli sperimenti sulla 
scrittura da Binet ai nostri giorni. 
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Rev. Psicol. norm. patolog., 1958, 4, 
116-146. 


A review of recent studies of graphology. 


da Silveira, Nise and Le Gallais, P. 
Experience d’art spontanée chez des 
schizophrénes dans un service de 
eee gone ay occupationelle. Rev. 
Brasil. Saude Mental, 1957, 3, 105-114. 

Considerations in the spontaneous produc- 
tion of art by schizophrenics with a case 
study. 


Wolker, H. Erfahrung mit einer 
filmisch dargebotenen Version des 
TA T. Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 
121-131. 

Film. presentation of four T A T cards 
elicited more affect than conventional presen- 
tation. 


Orme, J. E. Rorschach performances 
in normal old age, elderly depression 
and senile dementia. Z. diagnost. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 6, 132-141. 

Significant differences were found among 
the Rorschachs of older normal, organic, and 
depressed persons. 


Geertz, U. & Jost, F. De ungewohn- 
liche Selbstmordversuch eines Glucks- 
spielers. Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 
6, 142-165. 

A Rorschach and clinical study of a sui- 
cidal gambler. 


Allen, R. & Groman, W. A note on 
Rorschach age norms. Z. diagnost. 
Psychol., 1958, 6, 178-180. (Rorschach- 
tana). 

The use of group age norms for the Ror- 
schach glosses over the significant data of 
individual development. 
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Rorschachiana Japonica 
Volume 1, 1958 


YASUFUMI KaTaGucHI, Editor 
Table of Contents 


Articles are printed in Japanese 
with English summaries. 


Klopfer, Bruno. Preface. 


Ellenberger, Eenri. The life and 
work of Hermann Rorschach, 1-20. 


Tsuji, Satoru; Fufii, Hisakazu; Omi, 
Sakuo; and Emi, Kaneko. Space re- 
sponses in the Rorschach test. 21-31. 

Locations and types of space response were 
studied statistically by age and diagnosis. 


Tsuji, Satoru and Fujii, Hisakazu. 
Content analysis in the Rorschach test. 
32-50. 

Universality of Rorschach content sym- 
bolism is discussed. Content categories were 
examined in relation to age, diagnosis and 
specific personality variables. 


Tanaka, Fuzio. A critique of current 
methods of Rorschach form-level rat- 
ing. 51-67. 

Several methods of form-level rating were 
applied to groups of schizophrenic patients 
and college students. 


Tomita, Masatoshi and Uchiyama, 
Sagako. An experimental study of the 
Rorschach M response. 68-75. 

A follow-up of Meltzoff and Singer’s ex- 
periments with the sensory-tonic field theory. 


Murakami, Eiji; Uemoto, Yukio; 
and Akitani, Tatsuko. Studies of 
anxiety revealed by the Rorschach 
test: 1. Affective inference. 76-85. 

De Vos’ affective score was applied to 
normals, neurotics and psychotics graded in 
anxiety levels. 


Kataguchi, Yasufumi. Rorschach 
homosexual indices (RHI) . 86-94. 
Several Rorschach variables characteristic 
of homosexuals are also differentiating 


among a Japanese population. 


Kawai, Hayao; Yamamoto, Shojiro; 
and Usa, Shin-ichi. A study of the Ror- 
schach prognostic rating scale. 95-106. 

The prognostic rating scale predicted 
therapeutic improvement at a statistically 
significant level. 


Kodama, Habuku. Rorschach re- 
sponses of Japanese children. 107-130. 

A normative investigation of Japanese 
children’s Rorschachs. 


The following papers in Japanese 
have no English summaries. 


Sofue, Takao. Applications of the 
Rorschach test to the study of cul- 
ture and society: problem of its cross- 
cultural reliability. 131-139. 


Saeki, Katsu. The application of the 
Rorschach test in the Juvenile Classi- 
fication Office. 140-148. 


Nagasaka, Goro. A ten-year study 
of the Rorschach. 149-157. 


Hoshino, Akira. Rorschach tech- 
nique and its training in America. 
158-164. é 

Watanabe, Yasushi. Experiences in 


a training course in the Rorschach in 
the U.S.A. 165-169. 


Maruyama, Yoshiya; Asukawa, Za- 
zuo; and Akima, Dazai. Brief intro- 
duction to the individual Z-Test. 170- 
202. 


Copies of Rorschachiana Japonica are 
available at $1.50 from 
Maki Book Co. 
1 Ageba-cho, 
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Brengelmann, Johannes C. Valid- 
ierung des Bilderkennungstestes im 
Gruppenversuch. Zeitscher, f. diag- 
nost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 3-17. 

Neurotic, psychotic and control groups 
reveal significant differences in the Picture 
Recognition Test. 


Siedow, Helmut. Untersuchungen 
mit dem Farbpyramidentest an psy- 
chopathischen Personlichkeiten. Zezt- 
schr. f. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 18- 
38. 


A statistical and clinical description of the 
Color Pyramid ‘Vest performance of psycho- 
paths, prostitutes, male sex offenders and 
alcoholics. 


Holger, Auguste. Messungen an 
Zwillingshandschriften. Zeitschr, f. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 39-47. 

Analysis of the handwriting similarities of 
identical and fraternal twins. 


Salber, Wilhelm. Formen zeichner- 
ischer Entwicklung. Zeitschr. f. diag- 
nost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 48-64. 

A longitudinal (four-year) study of chil- 
dren's drawings. 


Cotte, S. Etude statistique sur les 
réponses anthropomorphiques (H et 
Hd) dans le test de Rorschach des en- 
fants de 12 a 16 ans. Giornale di Psi- 
chiatria e di Neuropatologia, 1958, 2, 
1-8. 

Normative data on the presence of H and 
Hd 1n adolescent boys’ and girls’ Rorschachs. 


Estruch, Dolores M. S. and Rose, 
David G. Test Frustracion-Rosen- 
zweig-Fleming-Rosenzweig. Revista de 
Psicologia gen. y aplic., 1957, 12, 723- 
751. 

Normative data on a Spanish version of 
the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study, 
children’s form. 


Delgado, Honorio. Pintura de es- 
quizofrenicos. Arch. de Criminologia, 
Neuro-Psiquiatria y Disciplinas con- 
exas, 1958, 6, 3-24. 

A theoretical and clinical discussion of 
schizophrenic art. 


Krojanker, Rolf. La musica en la 
psicologia clinica. Arch. de Crimin- 
ologia, Neuro-Psiquiatria y Discipli- 
nas Conexas, 1958, 6, 25-105. 

An extensive evaluation of historic, cul- 
tural, therapeutic and diagnostic aspects of 
the psychology of music. Projective aspects 
of music are discussed. 


Allen, Robert M. The Rorschach 
test as a longitudinal procedure. Re- 
vista de Psiquiatria, 1957, 21-22, 3-5. 

A methodological discussion of longitudinal 
procedures with the Rorschach. 


Whiting, D’Andurain, Carlos, Ob- 
servaciones clinicas sobre diagnostico, 
etiologia (psicodinamismos) y terapia 
de la homosexualidad masculina. Re- 
vista de Psiquiatria, 1957, 21-22, 24-44. 

A critical review of the literature on male 
homosexuality with case studies of ‘recovered’ 
cases. This paper is part of a project in re- 
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Announcements 


The Los Angeles Society of Clinical Psy- 
chologists in Private Practice, a division of 
the Southern California Psychologica) Asso- 
ciation in collaboration with the Department 
of Psychology, U.C.L.A., announces a series 
of three post-doctoral training institutes in 
psychotherapy. The institutes will be built 
around the common theme: Verbal commu- 
nication in psychotherapy. They will be held 
on one week end in each of the months of 
January, March, and May of 1959. Programs 
will consist of alternating general session and 
small discussion groups considering issues 
raised at the general sessions. At the general 
sessions an authority in the field will deal 
with one aspect of the overall topic. Speakers 
will be Dr. George A. Kelly of Ohio State 
University, Dr. Rollo May of New York City, 
and Dr. Emanuel Schwartz, Dean of the Post- 
graduate Center for Psychotherapy in New 
York City. 

Further details of the series will be an- 
nounced in the near future. Inquiries re- 
garding the program may be addressed to 
Dr. Zoltan Gross, Chairman of the Coordi- 
nating Committee, 360 No. Bedford Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


The Ortho-Psychological Foundation an- 
nounces the founding of a new journal under 
the title Journal of Ortho-Psychology. 


The Journal of Ortho-Psychology is con- 
cerned with the publication of theoretical 
and applied research, original contributions, 
papers, articles and studies in values, auton- 
omy, being, self, love, creativity, growth, 
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organism, self-actualization, basic need-grati- 
fication and related concepts. 

The members of the Board of Editors of 
the Journal of Ortho-Psychology are: Dr. 
Andras Angyal, Psychiatrist; Dr. Erich 
Fromm, Psychoanalyst; Dr. Kurt Goldstein, 
Psychiatrist; Dr. Robert Hartman, Philoso- 
pher; Dr. Dorothy Lee, Anthropologist; Dr. 
Abraham Maslow, Psychologist; Dr. Rollo 
May, Psychotherapist; Dr. Clark Moustakas, 
Psychologist; Dr. Lewis Mumford, Sociologist 
and Philosopher; and Dr. David Riesman, 
Sociologist. 

Authors are invited to submit manuscripts. 
The publication of the first issue is scheduled 
for January, 1959. 

Address all communications to: 


Ortho-Psychological Foundation 
Anthony Sutich, Director 

2637 Marshall Drive 

Palo Alto, California 


CORRECTION 


The review of Lester Libo’s Picture Im- 
pressions technique, this Journal, 1958, 22, 
250, erroneously ‘stated that the test and 
manual are privately printed. The publisher 
is the University of Maryland School of 
Medicine, Department of Psychiatry. Copies 
are available without charge upon request. 


A BARGAIN 


Here is a good buy for someone. Six vol- 
umes of the Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques, 1947 through 1952, volumes 11 
through 16 are offered for $12.00 plus postage 
by Rudolph Langer, 368-A Alexander St., 
Rochester 7, New York. 





# HEATH, D. Projective tests as measures of defensive activity 
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